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WINTER. 





BY BESSIE B. HUNT. 





We love old Winter for the way 
He jingles out his measures, 

And for the way he hurries on 
His starry line of pleasures. 


We love him for the crystal wine 
He pours upon the mountains, 
And for the silent monodies 
He breathes within the fountaius. 


We love him for the mystic white 
He strews upon the grasses ; 

But best of all we love him, that 
Bo very soon he pasees! 





A WORD TO REMONSTRANTS. 


it cannot be denied that the woman suf- 
{rage question has a prominent place in 
the order of the day. Our daily papers 
print, often with commendation, numer- 
cus communications from anonymous re- 
monstrants. ‘The smartness of some of 
these letters is quite amusing. They are 


characterized by a magisterial tone which | 
is not supported by any observable mas- | 


tery of the subject. 
bitter. None of them are sweet, nor can 
we find in one of them a single statement 
or sentiment which shows careful study 
snd dispassionate thought. The friends 
of woman suffrage see in these “quips and 
quirks’ no point or reason for a change 
either of front or of base. The mode of 


Some of them are | 








attack of our antagonists is quite the op- | 


posite of our own, but we do not desire to 
ailopt it. 
ever ambush they will, we have taken our 
station in the open field and will await 
them there. Itis to be remarked that in 
their proceeding, so far, names are given 
without reasons, and reasons, or what are 
considered such, are given without names. 
We, on the other hand, are willing, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to bear the 
whole brunt and burthen of whatever un- 
popularity may attach to our advocacy of 
a cause which we believe to be just and 
sacred. We are ready to stand before 
rulers and potentates, to give our reasons 
for the faith that is in us, not because we 
court strife, but because we know that 
questions in which all are interested should 
be argued openly, and judged by the 
appeal to principles of right which all 
must recognize. We invite our adversa- 
ries to meet us fairly upon a common 
platform, and promise that we will hear 
them with entire courtesy, asking only 
that they shall hear us in return. 

The customary use of words leads us to 
speak of this encounter of opposite opin- 
ions as a contest. And why should it not, 
under the dominion of better feeling, as- 
sume a more friendly aspect? All the 
alliances of social life contain the elements 
of difference. Leaving out of the question 
the violent divisions of party politics, and 
the *‘odium theologicum,” there are dif- 
ferences of opinion and of feeling between 
the members of great scientific associa- 
tions, of business corporations, of the 
game church, and the same household. 
These differences become not only harm- 
less but useful when free discussion illus- 
trates and brings to light the workings of 
individual minds, and when the reasona- 
bleness or unreasonableness of opinions is 
aubmitted to the common judgment of all 
who are interested in the conclusion to be 
arrived at. 

The question of woman suffrage involves 
considerable study in various directions. 
Why will not our anti-suffrage friends 


join us in a careful study and presentation 


of the matter in its various aspects? If 
they care for womankind as we care for 
it, they ought to be interested in learning 
why we have chosen our way of working 


Let them fire at us from what- | 





for it. If that way is evil and pernicious, 
they should be most anxious to convince 
us that it is so, and we should be most 
happy to learn anything that they can 
teach us. 

We invite the remonstrants, therefore, 
to arm themselves, each with her own 
reason and her own name, and to sit down 
with us to a study of the principles upon 
which the claim of women to the ballot is 
founded, and of the issues which the set- 


| tlement of the question either way involves. 


— Advertiser. JULIA WARD Howe. 
ee 


MY OLD BERKSHIRE HOME. 





BECKET, BERKSHIRE Co., MAss., } 
Frb., 1883. j 
Editor Woman's Journal ;— 

After many years of absence from my 
native home, I returned here to visit the old 
hills, carrying with me the remembrance 
of my schoolmates and friends stereotyped 
on my heart. Here was a picture of a 
young girl, whom one of her old admirers 
used to say was as fair asa new moon. 
There was a picture of a face tender and 
fair, but thoughtful beyond her years, with 
a clear head and strong heart. There was a 
little boy, the pet of my father, with a 
round, laughing face and roguish eyes, with 
sunny curls and rosy cheeks, There was 
the tall boy who used to sit in the pew be- 
hind ours at church, with a face that seem- 
ed almost too mature for his slender figure. 
There were also pictures of old men and 
women with soft gray hair, whom we had 
accepted as having been born old, because 
we had never seen them young. There 
were our parenta and their coevals, just in 
the prime of life. We remembered, too, the 
old homes, not elegant, but comfortable ; 
full of plenty; the prosperous dairy- 
farms, and the hills dotted over with sheep. 
‘Then there were the higher hills covered 
with spruce and hemlock, and the ponds 
gleaming through the trees, which left a 
picture of rare beauty. 

I remembered, too, the hills covered with 
snow, the drifts often higher than the 
stone walls that separate the fields. On a 
snowy day, I alighted from the cars, and 
went to the home of iny dear old aunt, the 
only one remaining of the ten children that 
my grandparents had reared. All the rest 
had seattered away and found their final 
resting-places in graves remote from the 
dear old hills. I rang at her door. What 
an innovation! Was a bell ever heard of 
in the good old days when I was young? 
A few of the more pretentious might have 
had a knocker, but not many. 

An old lady with snowy locks, but with 
the sweetest of smiling welcomes in her 
face, met me at the door. Was this the dear 
aunt whom I had remembered, with her 
clear brown eyes and rosy cheeks and 
smooth dark hair? For the moment I for- 
got that i was bringing a fast silvering 
head to her door, and that the slim girl of 
sixteen was now the stout old lady whom 
the young people would think had been 
always old. Her daughters were past mid- 
dle age; a miracle it almost seemed, only 
that such miracles are so common that they 
cease to be so regarded. 

The old hills, however, still stood there, 
stern and solid in their winter wrappings. 
But I saw that they, too, had grown old, for 
they had lost the beautiful covering of their 
heads, and a patch of forest here and there 
seemed like scant locks on the head of age. 
The old homes, that had stood there fora 
century, looked, too, like the faces of the 
old. They were the same, yet changed. 
Youth and vigor had departed. The win- 
dows were some of them broken, or closed 
against the wind with unsightly barriers. 

They have still their churches, so I went 
to them. I looked about me for the faces 
once so familiar. Who was that tall, white- 
haired man, with a long flowing beard and 
acalm, dignified face? That's the boy who 


used to sit in the pew behind ours. Was it 
possible? 
Who is that pleasant-faced old lady, 


whose eyes seem ready to overflow with 
grateful tears while the minister tells of 
the rest so near for God’s people? She 
was once ‘‘fair as a new moon,” said mem- 
ory; a lonely widow now. 

But there is one whom I surely know. 
That must be— 

‘‘His son, to besure; the father has been 
dead many years.” 

I look again. The iron-gray hair, the 
sturdy figure, the calm, substantial mien. 
Even so. And he was the roguish boy my 
father used to pet and spoil, partly because 
he was about the age of a child who had 
too early gone to the ‘‘celestial gardens.” 
Change, the very essential law of being, 
had been at work, how faithfully, these 











altered lineaments told only too well. But 
as we had all changed together, no one 
could complain. 

The question of old age and its possibil- 
ities had of late years occupied my mind 
not a little. Here I found some illustra- 
tions that gave me comfort. An intelligent, 
purposeful character, always insisting on 
usefulness, scarcely feels the approaches 
of age, and still finds useful occupation 
for hand and head and heart. Only the 
inert or purposeless or selfish grow old be- 
fore their time. I went to a farmers’ club, 
and heard the talk of some of the State 
Board of Agriculture ; I listened to the dis- 
cussions of men who were not on the board. 
They talked ensilage and other modern 
things. There was the agent who recom- 
mended his coloring compound for the but- 
ter, and his thermometer for the cream, 
and his patent churns, ete. ‘The men and 
women quietly listened, these children and 
grandchildren of my own generation, 

I asked a friend who sat by me to call 
the attention of these men in council to the 
lean state of the hills,from which the dairies 
had departed for want of summer feed. I 
had listened to the undertones of an Irish 
emigrant, one of a goodly number who had 
established himself in the old home of our 
prosperous neighbors. ‘*What do we want 
of sican nonsense? Let them tell how to 
get good grass on the hills, and they'll be 
talkin’ to purpose. My pasthure is worth 
a dozen of them fellers that niver picks up 
a rock or pulls up a weed.” 

“Ask your own questions and make 
your own suggestions,” he laughingly re- 
plied. I took him at his word and threw 
a bomb-shell into the camp which set them 
all to looking round. ‘The old hills got a 
good share of consideration. ‘lhe experi- 
ence of the wiser suggested close sheep 
pasturage to kill down the foul stuff in the 
fields, and then the grasses would come in. 
I inquired what they would do to help 
them come in? Would they sow some 
good seed? **No,that was not the custom.” 
They seemed to think grass would grow 
without seed. I asked them if they had 
ever heard of the burr-clover of California 
and tried to introduce it on the hills? Had 
they ever tried blue grass? *“*No.” ‘They 
could not plough, they could not remove 
the ledges,” and so on. But [ suggested, 
they might easily remove the loose cobble 
stones, and where each had lain, they 
might cast in seed that would grow and 
ultimately restore the land to fertility. 
Then they gave me a vote of thanks for 
having brought a new idea, and one enthu- 
siastic guest said some strong, good words 
for the culture and advancement of wo- 
men. 

They also asked me to talk one Sunday 
evening on Temperance. I told the minis- 
ter I would like to do so, only I feared he 
might not like the measures I should pro- 
pose. You know people are not apt to rel- 
ish new dishes as wellas the old ones. But 
when I told him I would not speak unless 
I could have my say about woman’s voting 
he replied that it would not frighten him 
at all. So I gave them a plain talk, and 
told them they could do nothing till they 
called in the reserves, the women who now 
sat by their firesides trembling and pray- 
ing for their young sons who had gone out 
into a wilderness beset with snares and 
pitfalls for the unwary. They needed to 
say tothese women, **Put on thy strength, 
O daughter of Zion.” When these women 
could be allowed to vote, they would soon 
make safe paths for those dear but unwary 
feet. These good but somewhat conserva- 
tive people saw that I was right, and they 
gave a hearty assent to the ‘*new depart- 
ure.” 

Afterwards I had a pleasant talk with a 
Yale Seminary student, who filled one of 
the pulpits very acceptably one Sabbath. 
He assured me that the class of theologians 
there were most heartily in sympathy with 
the thought of woman's full and true en- 
franchisement. They saw how the world 
needed her, how the church languished for 
want of her best energies, and they saw 
that the Bible never did mean what had 
been imputed to it in regard to her offices 
in the church or in society. 

Then I said to my heart, ‘*Take cour- 
age.” Judgment has begun at the house of 


God, and we may now feel that the end of’ 


our labors is not so far from its attain- 
ment. 

Well, my dear faithful friends, I have had 
one more delightful holiday, which mem- 
ory will ever mark with a white stone. 
May the grass grow the greener, and the 
hearts of the people be a little the richer, 
for the few thoughts I have been allowed 
to sow in the old gardens of home. 

HANNAH M. Tracy CUTLER. 


THE MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


Mr. W. W. Whitmarsh, Representative 
from Neponset, opened the debate on Wom- 
an Suffrage, Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 
26th, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MR. WHITMARSH. 

Mr. Speaker: Ido not propose to occu- 
py the time of the House by any extended 
remarks; but serving on the committee on 
this subject, I desire to put myself on rec- 
ord as in favor of the bill, and will endeay- 
or to give you my reasons for taking this 
position. 

We were told by the gentleman from 
Ward Twenty, yesterday, to go home and 
think about it. It is said that if a business 
proposition is made to a New Yorker, he 
gives an answer at once, but a Bostonian 
says, ‘*I will let you know to-morrow.” 
The inference is that the Boston man goes 
home and asks his wife. Now, we have 
been home; we have thought it over, and 
I believe we have come up here more de- 
termined than ever before to work for the 
measure. 

The gentleman said yesterday that men 
exercise the exclusive right to the franchise 
by “Divine right.” Why, sir, it is aston- 
ishing how history repeats itself. In the 
long ago, when the people were restive, and 
asked for some influence in the govern- 
ment, they were told of the **Divine right 
of the king.” Now, I am surprised that 
here, in a Massachusetts Legislature, the 
doctrine of the ‘Divine right” of any man 
or class of citizens should be advocated. 
No, Mr. Speaker, there is no Divine right, 
except the Divine right of every citizen; 
for, under this government, every citizen 
is a sovereign by Divine right. 

He also told us of the rights of the ma- 
jority. Why, sir, this is not a government 
of the majority. It is a constitutional gov- 
ernment. The government by the majority 
would be a worse despotism than an abso- 
lute monarchy. Our private rights are not 
subject to the vote of the majority in town 
meeting; they are adjudicated by the 
courts, and every one knows it. No, sir. 
I am a citizen, and as such have rights that 
I do not yield to the majority. 

We were also told that man has been for- 
getful of himself in his anxiety to care for 
woman. Forgetful, indeed! Why, sir, 
what was the condition of woman thirty 
years ago, when this movement was first 
inaugurated? Forgetful of his own inter- 
est? Why, sir, thirty years ago a woman 
lost her identity at marriage. She lost all 
her personal property, and when she had a 
child born alive she lost the use of her real 
estate also. She could neither sue nor be 
sued. She could not make a will; her 
children might be taken from her without 
her consent, and nearly all the doors of 
learning were closed against her. But, 
thanks to this movement, to-day she stands 
man’s co-equal ; to-day her organizing brain 
and executive hand have free play, and 
she occupies a proud position in all the ed- 
ucational and philanthropic institutions. 

It was also said that the ‘sweetness and 
grace of home would be destroyed.” We 
had an exhibition yesterday of the effect 
of the present system upon at least one 
male voter. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand for equal rights and 
equal responsibilities before the law. It is 
a very pleasant thing for a man or a wom- 
an to exercise irresponsible power. ‘The 
power behind the throne is a far more dan- 
gerous exercise of power than the power 
on the throne. The king is invested with 
power amidst solemn ceremonies, and takes 
upon himself publicly solemn responsibili- 
ties. Not so with the power behind the 
throne. Noone knows him; no one sees 
him; no argument can reach him. 

We were told yesterday that women now 
exercise a political influence in a most in- 
tense manner. Admitted. One honorable 
senator and several members of this House 
have confessed that their wives had threat- 
ened that if they voted for this bill, they 
would never speak to them again. This is 
intense. This is the influence of the power 
behind the throne with a vengeance. Now, 
sir, we do not know even the names of 
these ladies; we cannot speak to them; 
they are out of sight; and they are not held 
responsible for their action. Is not a direct 
exercise of power at the ballot-box more 
desirable? 

There was a time in the history of the 
race when women were not supposed to 
know anything; but that idea is played 
out. All the avenues to knowledge are 
now open, and this knowledge brings pow- 
er and consequent responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Male- 
Government idea will soon be obsolete. 
We are told of the corruption in politics. 
Granted ; every one knows what a Gander 
Party is, and we all know what a Gander 
Caucus is. 

Woman would bring the same elevating 
and purifying influence into politics as she 
does now into social life. 

We are told that she does not want to 
yote. She did not want books once. But 
those who want books now have them, and 
those who desire to-exercise their influence 
directly at the ballot-box should have that 


ne. 

Yow, sir, I wish to say one word about 
the doctrine of expediency. Why, sir, it 
is always expedient to do right. 

The doctrine of expediency has ruined 
manyaman. The greatest statesman that 
this country ever produced would have 
reached the goal of his ambition, and his 
name would now stand as an ex-President’s 
of the Union, had he acted on the basis of 
right, and not yielded to the doctrine of 
e ency, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. LuctnpA Hosmer has sent in a 
petition for suffrage with ninety signers. 


Mrs. J. P. FULLER, President of the 
Missouri Suffrage Society, has gone to Ten- 
nessee for change and rest. 


Rey. ANNIE H. SHAw, of East Dennis, 
has gone to Michigan for a three weeks’ 
vacation. . 


Miss S. A. RULISON is editor and propri- 
etor of Our State Union, a temperance pa- 
per published at Flint, Michigan. 


Miss FLORENCE KELLEY, in the current 
International Review, has a finely-written 
article on the subject of co-education. 


Mrs. SALLIE JOY WuiIte had an excel- 
lent article on the Sherborn Prison in last 
Friday’s Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Miss CLARA BARTON declines the Super- 
intendency 6f the Sherborn (Mass.) State's 
Prison for Women, tendered her by Gov- 
ernor Butler, because of feeble health. 


Mrs. L. F. BRaprorpb, of South Ply- 
mouth, who is 83 years old, is one of the 
most earnest Sunday school teachers in the 
place. She is also President of the Ladies’ 
Sewing Circle. 

Mrs. 5S. W. FOWLER edits a ‘*‘Woman’s 
Department” in the Manistee (Mich.) Stan- 
dard, and she makes it clearly in favor of 
woman suffrage. 


Mrs. Evans, of South Meriden, has 
given the College Museum of Wesleyan 
College the valuable cabinet of minerals 
belonging to her late husband, and has also 
founded the John Evans Scholarship of two 
thousand dollars. 


Miss GAIL HAMILTON must be surprised 
to find herself appointed to an office. Gov. 
Butler proposed her as a trustee of the State 
Workhouse at Bridgewater, as successor 
to Mrs. J. ‘I. Fields, who resigns to enter 
another field of labor. 


Louisa M. A.LcorrT will be surprised to 
hear that her excellent letter to the annual 
meeting-of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association was read and quoted 
against suffrage by a member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives on Tues- 
day last. 


Mrs. A. B. B. Tiron, of ‘Tilton, N. H., 
manages her late husband’s manufacturing 
establishment with marked ability, and also 
carries on the farm. She is liberal, and 
gives to private and public charities. Last 
season she gave to the Old Ladies’ Home 
in Concord, N. H., $1,000. 


Miss CAROLINE A. BASSETT was ordain- 
ed as pastor of the F. B. Church in West 
Falls, Erie Co., N. Y., Jan., 1881,where her 
service has been most acceptable. She has 
been before active in educational interests. 
She was at one time County Superintendent 
of Education, and had charge of many 
teachers’ institutes. 

Miss Um, a young Japanese lady who 
was educated in this country in the family 
of Mr. Charles Lanman, writes from her 
Japanese home that she has just attended 
the wedding of Miss Shinger, who was a 
student at Vassar College, and one of her 
countrymen. She wore the Japanese dress 
at the ceremony. 


Miss KATE FIELD is contemplating 4 
Western tour this summer through Color- 
ado, Arizona, and perhaps still further 
Southwest through the picturesque and 
historic regions of that section of our coun- 
try. Miss Field, though a native of St. 
Louis, has never visited the country west 
of the Mississippi, and her tour will have 
the twofold object of her personal interest 
in the far West, and as affording her oppor- 
tunities to gather new literary material. 
A new book from Miss Field, who is one of 
the most brilliant writers among American 
women, would be a pleasant event. 


Mrs. KATE GANNETT WELLS says in Sun- 
day’s Boston Gazette: “One might fancy 
from such pleadings that a beloved daugh- 
ter was not only prevented from all oppor- 
tunities of marriage, but that her whole 
future aspect to society until fourscore 
and ten would be affected by her youthful 
or non-entrance into some special class or 
assembly—a class which generally counts 
less than a hundred and fifty—and an as- 
sembly of less than six hundred, while the 
population of Boston is 350,000. Are all 
the people worth knowing limited to a cer- 
tain set? Is there no society outside of the 
first issue of the Blue Book now it has 
sunk to the level of a directory? There is 
no single feature of American uppishness 
which gives more occasion for alarm than 
this desire to move in upper circles.” 
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The House was highly entertained yester- 
day, by the gentleman from Boston, and 
he attempted to ridicule this subject out of 
sight. ; 

Why, sir, when a movement is in its 
infancy ridicule may be effective for the 
time being; but this movement is strong 
with age, and stands backed by the names 
of over fifty thousand petitioners now on 
file here. Sir, we are in earnest, the 
people are in earnest, and he cannot laugh 
this subject down. The gentleman is a 
personal friend of mine, and all know his 
art in story-telling; but- when he makes 
such unjust allusions as he did yesterday 
to the pure and good woman who stands 
at the head of this miovement, I would say 
to him, and to the members of this house, 
that when our names are all forgotten and 
buried in the oblivion of the past, the 
names of those who have stood for Human 
Rights will shine with ever-increasing 
lustre, and among that glorious galaxy 
none will stand forth with greater efful- 
gence than the name of Lucy Stone. 

Now, in relation to Wyoming. It was 
said that evidence was all by the office- 
holders. 

Here is what Judge Kingman said in his 
Omaha speech, October, 1882: ‘After 
thirteen years’ trial, nine-tenths of all the 
women in Wyoming have voted at each 
election for the past three years. Only 
eight-tenths of the men have voted in 
those three years.” 

Now, sir, I would like to read an ex- 
tract from an editorial of a prominent 
Republican paper of this city : 

“Why should not our legislators of all 
opinions and of both parties make this 
harmless concession to many thousand 
petitioners, in deference to the recom- 
mendations of Governors Claflin, Wash- 
burn, Banks, Boutwell, Talbot, Long and 
Butler; Senators Hoar and Dawes; of a 
majority of our representatives in Con- 
gress, and of many prominent Massachu- 
setts statesmen?” 

The Republican party is vitally inter- 
ested, sir, in this question. I have no 
anxiety for this movement. It is sure to 
come; if not this year, it will come all the 
same, and we all know it. But, sir, the 
Republican party is now in the balance. 
They have stood for Progress, and the 
people believed it. The people have 
not believed the professions of the Dem- 
ocratic party; but, sir, if they stand for 
this measure, and we do not, the people 
will believe that they are in earnest, and 
that we are not; and when that day 
comes, then good-by to the Republican 
party. 

1, sir, am a Republican, born and reared, 
have always voted as one, and I believe 
the Republican party has always stood 
for progress and for human rights. 

Let us, then, be true to our principles, 
stand firm for the right, and inscribe upon 
our victorious banner—Equal Rights and 
Equal Responsibilities before the law to 
every citizen. 


ADDRESS OF REV. MR. SMITH., 


Rey. Charles Smith, of Andover, said : 

Mr. Chairman: Last year the gentle- 
man who reported this bill submitted and 
advocated a similar bill, which was voted 
down. 

Mr. Hopkins: Will the gentleman al- 
low me to correct his mistake? The bill 
I had the honor to report last year in the 
House was an entirely different bill from 
the one now under consideration. ‘That 
was in reference to the appointment of 
Presidential electors. ‘This has an entirely 
difterent obiect from that. It concerns 
municipal elections and town meetings. 

Mr. SmitH: I stand corrected. Prac- 
tically, however, itis thesame thing. Last 
year there was a loud complaint that the 
a of woman suffrage had been 
guilty of a discourtesy; that they had 
treated the subject contemptuously, be- 
cause they did not give their reasons for 
opposing it. Now the’ matter has come 
again before us, and has been ably pre- 
sented by gentlemen. As I have the 
greatest respect for women and no disre- 
spect for those who ask for this measure, 
I propose to give some reasons for voting 
against it. have, I repeat, the greatest 
respect for the persons who advocate it 
and for the honesty of their motives, but 
I think they are seriously mistaken. While 
endeavoring to promote the interest of 
their sex and of the community, I think 
they are doing their best to injure both. 

From the fact that this year no allusion 
has been made to suffrage as a natural 
right, as a right belonging to all human 
beings like the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,—lI take it that 
such arguments are abandoned as untena- 
ble. Why? Because they are utterly 
untenable. We come then to a simple 
question of expediency—Is it for the inter- 
est of the community that women should 
vote? It is said that women would help 
purify politics, would promote temper- 
ance, morality, &c.,—would contribute, in 
short, to the promotion of righteousness 
in our political concerns. I admit that 
women, as a matter of fact, are on a high- 
er moral platform and are spiritually 
better than men. If all women should go 
to the polls, there would very likely be, at 
first, an impetus upward, and in that di- 
rection it would be a gain to the State. 
But Iam also fearful that if this right is 
granted, and if women enter upon political 
action, instead of their raising the men, 
the men will pull down the women. Evil 
is apt to be strongest and to drag down 
the good. Every one who has read history 
will admit the liability that the bad wiil 
bring down the good rather than. the 
reverse. , its 

But while I admit that on the first intro- 
duction of women good might result, there 
are serious objections. Moral’ power is 
everywhere superior to political power. 
Now at this very hour the women of Mas- 
sachusetts are exercising greater power 
than mendo. They are moulding charac- 
ter and controlling conditions more than 
the men. ‘Their moral power is exercised 
in the church, in society, in éharitable and 
reformatory institutions. It is greater 
than that of men. Do not let women sup- 








ose that they are powerless. Let the bal- 
ot be given to women; let them engage 
in the rivalries of political life; let them 
help choose the mayor and aldermen and 
council in our cities, and the seleetmen in 
our towns; let them attend the caucus 
and the town-meeting, and what will fol- 
low? Woman will surely be shorn of her 
moral power, and will sink to our level. 
She will lose that high and grand position 
for which God and nature designed her. 
Hence Lam opposed to placing her under 
these influences. 

For another reason [ am opposed. I 
stand here in behalf of the great mass of 
women. Weare told that four thousand 
women and men have petitioned this year 
for suffrage. There are probably in this 
State four hundred thousand women. 
Shall they have the obligation laid upon 
them in addition to all their other duties? 
It is said that this bill will not compel any 
woman to vote. Nonsense! Voting is a 
duty, nota right. It is as much my obli- 
gation to vote as itis that of His Excellency 
the Governor to perform his duties. I 
feel under as much obligation to vote as to 
care for my children or to worship my 
God. ‘To say that if the obligation is im- 
posed, the women of Massachusetts will 
shrink from its fulfilment is to malign 
women. The moment you pass that bill 
you put every woman under an obligation 
to go to the polls in every municipal elec- 
tion. Will you lay this great burden of 
voting on the women of Massachusetts? I 
say that they are already bearing more than 
their fair proportion of the burdens of our 
civilization. They are the teachers of our 
schools, the educators of our children, 
the ministers of our charities, and they are 
doing these duties grandly, too. They are 
doing fully their share, more than their 
share. Will you take the burdens from 
the shoulders of the men and put them on 
the shoulders of the women?  [ know 
there are many men who would be 
glad to have the women help them. 
When in Switzerland, | met a woman 
bending beneath a load of hay on the 
steep mountain road. ‘The man walked 
coolly beside her with a pitchfork on 
his shoulder. Some men would like wom- 
en to bear their burdens! The gentleman 
has well said that this bill is but a step. 
Take it, and you are logically bound to take 
the second; then the third. If the logic 
is good in the one case, it is good in all. 
The real aim and purport are to make 
man and woman co-ordinate and competi- 
tive in all the honors, duties and labors of 
life. That is the legitimate scope of this 
movement. I am prepared to say that 
there is nothing more revolutionary and 
more dangerous. My objection to the bill 
is that it tends to destroy the natural and 
divine order of society. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose to quote a few 
words from a book which some despise, 
yet which has some authority. I propose 
to quote from the Lord Jesus Christ : 

‘Have ye not read that He which made them at the 
beginning, made them male and female, and said, For 
this cause shalla man leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one 
flesh? Wherefore they are no more twain, but one 
flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.” 

When men have different political inter- 
ests they are necessarily brought into an- 
tagonism with each other. If men and 
women go together to do the voting, what 
result can ensue but antagonism, so far as 
the marriage relation is concerned? The 
result is foreshadowed by more than two 
thousand divorces which take place every 
year. The number has more than doubled 
within the last twenty years. I will not 
say that this is wholly due to this move- 
ment. But it has gone up and down 
the country saying that women are slaves 
and that men are tyrants. Doubtless the 
use of intoxicating drinks has had some- 
thing to do with creating divorces. But 
that is not the main cause, for, in the early 
days of our meets intoxicating liquors 
were more generally used than now, and 
yet there were fewer divorces. It is cor- 
rupt inclination siding with this move- 
ment which makes the torrent of di- 
vorces. There is another thing. I do 
not like to refer to names. But I 
hold in my hand a paper—the Wom- 
AN’sS JOURNAL—for the weekly receipt of 
which I owe thanks to the editress. She is 
a woman of great intelligence and culture. 
I use no word of reproach; I only mention 
facts. The editor is Lucy Stone. One of 
the assistant editors is Henry Blackwell, 
her husband. Mrs. Stone refuses to take 
his name. The name of the children Ido 
not know. This is the logical outcome of 
this movement—the disruption of the unity 
of the married relation. Another result 
will be to give woman access to all the of- 
fices of State and nation. Men and women 
will stand on the same platform, will sus- 
tain similar relations to each other, will 
contend in forum and legislative halls. 
There will be no distinctions of sex, but a 
condition of independence, one of another. 
I admire that lady for her boldness in tak- 
ing the last logical step. A marriage is to 
be a partnership, which, like all other civil 
contracts, may be dissolved at pleasure. 
‘The woman will retain her maiden name; 
the man his name; the children will take, 
I suppose, any name they please. When 
by your legislation you undertake to bring 
about such a state of things, you destroy 
the home. No more differences, intellect- 
ual or moral, between men and women. 
Man and woman combined in one. This 
revelation, which we have in the paper I 
refer to, is the logical conclusion. Take 
one step and you must take all others. The 
result will be family disintegration and the 
destruction of family life. 

The gentleman knows more about Eng- 
lish laws than I do. But I conclude that 
the circumstances of Londonand of Boston 
are very different. As to a the 
testimony is not all in favor. A friend 
tells me he has just had a letter from a la- 
dy in Cheyenne. She is a conservative 
woman, and votes a aed from a sense 
of duty. But she writes back that woman 
suffrage is a vicious institution, and is di- 
viding society into cliques and factions. I 
suppose, of course, that the officials will 
speak kindly of those to whom they look 
for their support. But her testimony is of 
more value than that of the parties who 
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are directly engaged in the management of 
politics. 
Hon. John I. Baker, of Beverly, said: 
ADDRESS OF MR. BAKER. 


Mr. Speaker: ‘These speeches sound fa- 
miliar to me. I heard them forty years ago. 
When the Quaker women of Lynn peti- 
tioned the Legislature to abolish the laws 
which forbade blacks and whites to inter- 
marry, Boston stood aghast. What would 
become of society? The same indecent ex- 
pressions were used here then which have 
been made in the present case in the pres- 
ence of ladies in the gallery. It was the 
same when the debate was about allowing 
colored children to go to the public 
schools. It was the same when it was 
about allowing colored people to ride in 
the railroad cars. 

I beg to remind the gentleman who has 
drawn so dark a picture of the frequency 
of divorces that all our legislation has 
been hitherto in the hands of men. Ilow 
then can he hold the women responsible? 
If the women had been permitted to advise 
us, should we have been worse off? I ac- 
cept the facts stated by the gentleman, but 
I draw the opposite conclusion. This is 
the result of inequality. Give woman an 
equal position and you will have taken a 
step in the right direction. Society is not 
degenerating; it is improving. The gen- 
tleman is afraid that the women will drag 
down the town meeting if they have the 
right to vote. I have no such fear. A 
majority of the citizens of Massachusetts 
are women. Where did we men get our 
right to exclude them? Suppose we be- 
gan to-day to form a government. We 
should never dream of ignoring the women. 
This is a question of equality of rights. A 
woman has a moral right to vote. It is the 
right of man to have her help him. The 
danger is notin too much voting, but in too 
little. The only fear is that men them- 
selves will not vote. 

We were told yesterday that voting will 
smirch the women. Smirch? IT attend no 
political caucuses or conventions which 
are unfit for women. I never was inside 
one where I should not have been glad to 
have my family with me. Let us level up, 
and we shall make all better. One would 
suppose, to hear gentlemen talk, that only 
fools and fanatics believe in woman suf- 
frage. Yet it has been recommended by 
four governors before the present one—by 
Claflin, Washburn, Talbot, and Long. Then 
you Republicans nominated an anti-suf- 
fragist. But you could not elect him. Our 
present Governor owes his election to a 
woman suffrage platform, and to the yotes 
of suffragists. You had three candidates 
for the U.S. Senate a few weeks since ;— 
Hoar, Long, Crapo,—suffragists every one. 
Our former Speaker, Mr. Noyes, our pres- 
ent Speaker, Mr. Marden—all woman suf- 
fragists. These are the men for whom 
you voted, gentlemen. When intelligent 
men who support Republican and Demo- 
cratic principles are on our side, who are 
the fools and farratics? 

In 1872, when the Republican party was 
in danger, when Horace Greeley was 
brought forward for President, the Repub- 
lican State Convention of Massachusetts 
endorsed woman suffrage. I can’t say any- 
thing so good as to quote their language. 
Ilere is their resolution : 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the recogni- 
tion of the rights of woman contained in the National 
Republican platform; that the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts, as the representatives of liberty and prog- 
ress, are in favor of extending suffrage on equal terms 
to all American citizens, irrespective of sex, and will 
hail the day when the educated intellect and enlight- 
ened conscience of woman will find direct expression 
at the ballot-box.” 

That was Republicanism in its better 
days, when [ was pretty nearly a Republi- 
“an myself! 

A Vorice: What are you now? 

Mr. BAKER: A gentleman asks me 
what [am now. I will let him make his 
own definition. ‘This is a wide field, Mr. 
Speaker. Itis a good sign when our op- 
ponents remonstrate and speak against the 
measure. But England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, on the other side the ocean, and Wy- 
oming on our own, refute every objection 
by the hard logie of facts. I have heard 
no objection stated here that has any 
weight; none that I would not like to have 
repeated in every town of the State. I re- 
member when it was first proposed here 
that a married woman should have a right to 
hold property without the intervention of 
a trustee. It was carried. Then the right 
to practise law was conceded. Last year 
we passed unanimously a law that a mar- 
ried woman might own her own clothes. 
We have given women school suffrage, 
which is one part of municipal suffrage. 
This bill is another step onward. There is 
not a young man here who votes for mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage who will not say 
ten years hence, “I am glad I helped to 
earry it.” 

Mr. George D. Chamberlain, of Cam- 
bridge, said: 

ADDRESS OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

I admired a remark made yesterday by 
the gentleman from Boston, [Mr. Wolcott, } 
who spoke, against the bill. I do not see 
him in his place to-day. He said that Re- 
publican government is itself an experi- 
ment. I say it never yet has been a suc- 
cess in a great city. I mean no offence to 
the Boston members. Ask your chief of 
police if he can close the gambling saloons. 
Why not? Ask your Mayor. Ask your 
police commissioners. ‘They say they can- 
not do it. What use is it for you to pass 
laws if they cannot be executed? Repub- 
lican institutions have never yet been a 
success in Boston, because you cannot en- 
force the laws. I care nothing about civil- 
service reform under existing conditions. 
But the time will come when the offices 
will be filled for merit, after you and I are 


gone. 
Men have great respect for public 
opinion. But they have much greater re- 


spect for it when it is crystallized into 
laws. Now I am willing to try to make 
the laws a success by enforcing them, and 
to do so we need the help of women as vot- 
ers. 

One thing more. Underlying the strata 
of all government is the home. There is 
one business—we may disagree about 














other things, but we shall not disagree 
about this—there is one business that 
is against the home. It causes more div- 
orces than all other causes combined. 
The suffering and misery and crime of the 
Commonwealth spring mainly from that. 
What I ask is that women shall have a 
right by their votes to protect their homes. 
The mother trembles at the very thought 
of the dangers to which her boys are ex- 
posed, and she is as powerless as the hus- 
band who sleeps in the grave. Give her a 
right to protect her rights, her children, her 
home. I hope, when this vote shall be taken 
here to-day, or next week, that gentlemen 
will be willing that the mothers of Massa- | 
chusetts shall have a legal right to protect 
their homes. 

A VOICE: Do not some women sell rum ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, Mr. Speaker, 
there are some women in the Common- 
wealth who sell rum,and who are just as 
bad as the men. What the gentleman means 
us toinfer from the question is that these 
few women, these bad women in a bad bus- 
iness, will out-vote all the others. You will 
find everywhere another far larger class of 
women,—bruised, beaten, outraged. They 
will tell you that they know the source of 
their misery. By a law of nature, the moth- 
ers are the guardians of their homes. Ul 
risk the streets of Cambridge, of Boston, 
of every other city, when you give women 
the ballot. The women, the wives, the 
mothersof Massachusetts will protect their 
homes. 

Mr. Daniel Butler, of Belmont, said: 

ADDRESS OF MR. BUTLER. 

A man once told me that, some years 
ago, as he was struggling up the hills to- 
wards Lenox in his wagon, he came across 
a woman by the roadside. She asked per- 
mission to ride with him. She was be- 
grimed with charcoal. He looked suspi- 
ciously at her, and said to himself, ‘*Are 
you awoman or aman? I am glad you are 
not my wife.” He voiced the public expres- 
sion which condemns the attempt to min- 
gle the spheres of the sexes. I don’t be- 
lieve that woman was ever made to do the 
rough work of the world, It has been well 
said, **She is the power behind the throne.” 
Is it not better so? Do we not rejoice in 
her power—that silent, pervasive, elevat- 
ing influence? What is the use of proving 
that she is good? In everything that will 
promote her happiness she is greeted with 
the sympathy and delight with which men 
hail her efforts to establish her indepen- 
dence. She never was so well off in any 
other country as in ours. She never wield- 
ed so much power as to-day, such power as 
she was made to wield. I am amused when 
I read the pronunciamentos of Repub- 
lican conventions and Democratic conven- 
tions. These politicians are just as strenu- 
ous as are the vanes for the N. E. when the 
N. E. wind is blowing. I wish they had 
told us why philanthropists should wish 
woman to take a position which must de- 
grade her. Some people talk as if the 
great end and aim of man and woman is to 
vote. How much good did 50,000 men do 
by their votes, last fall? Women, mean- 
while, were instructing the ignorant, and 
feeding the starving. They were in better 
business. They would not come to the polls 
if you should pass thislaw. A young lady 
toldme on the cars that she and her mother 
had signed a petition for woman suffrage. 
She did not know what it meant, and her 
mother didn’t. Women have something else 


todo. Ihave a regard for the Republican 
party. Ihope the gentleman from Cam- 
bridge won’t persuade the Republican 


party to keep itself in power by holding on 
to the skirts of the women. Please under- 
stand that [utter no word against the char- 
acter or motives of those who are at work 
for woman suffrage. They say they will 
succeed. Very well. We can stand al- 
most anything! But don’t drag woman 
down. Llove her. Let her advance civil- 
ization and leave politics alone. 

Mr. Charles E. Lincoln, of Somerville, 
said :— 

ADDRESS OF MR. LINCOLN, 

L will not undertake to reply to anyone 
who has spoken this afternoon. Four years 
ago I voted for this measure. I will briefly 
repeat the reasons why we should grant (if 
I may use the word -for what belongs to 
her) why we should grant women the 
right of suffrage. 

It is claimed that suffrage is not a right, 
but a privilege and a duty. I propose to 
read the fundamental law of the Common- 
wealth—the bill of rights. 

‘All elections ought to be free, and all the inhabit- 
ants of this Commonwealth having such qualifications | 
as they shall establish by their frame of government, 
have an equal right to elect officers and to be elected 
for public employments.” 

Let us see what somebody did in estab- 
lishing the qualifications of voters. 

Article 3 of the amended Constitution | 
reads : 

‘Every male citizen of 21 years and up- 
wards,” ete. 

Does sex constitute a qualification? Will 
it be contended that a man who arrives at 
the age of 21 is more intelligent than 
a woman of the same age? I claim that 
women at 21 have, on an average, more in- | 
telligence. In after life women do not | 
generally keep pace with men. But I have | 
yet to learn that a woman has any less 
qualification than a man. Let us look a 
little farther. ‘The voter must have resid- 
ed in the State one year and in the town or 
district six months, and have paid a State 
or county tax. ‘The residence is a reason- 
able qualification, but will any one say | 
that a tax of a dollar and a half or of an 
sum will render a person any better quali- 
fied to vote? Now I say that the sex quali- 
fication is equally unreasonable, and in 
conflict with the fundamental principles of | 
our Government; therefore I am in favor 
of the bill giving women suffrage in muni- 
cipal elections and town meetings. 

On motion of Mr. John Hopkins it was 
voted to postpone further discussion until 
Tuesday, Feb. 27th, at 2 Pp. M. 

The debate was resumed on Tuesday, | 
and again on Wednesday, when, at 4.30 P. | 
M., the vote was taken, We will report | 
the speeches next week. H.8.B. | 
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space with the greatest convenience in shelving books. 
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MRS. VENEERING DECIDES THAT LIZZIE 
HEXAM “IS SOCIETY.” 


No thoughtful work-woman can hear of 
Mrs. **Veneering’s” visit to mill-women, 
for their names on a_ petition (a vote 
against voting, a civil procedure primed 
to kill a civil procedure) without a deep 
regret. It is, however, to be noted, that 
Mrs. “*V.” considers that her sixty-six- 
power protest needs to be flanked by ‘‘Liz- 
zie’s” support; that the lady-consumer 
sannot, on this issue, dispense with the 
ipsa dixit of the woman-producer. 


% 7" 


The majority of work-women are not 
close, consecutive reasoners about any 
point of their social or civil status. They 
do not know the logical Free-Masonry of 
vote and wages. ‘To the small minority 
of our workers who think, who spend their 
evenings in political and legal study, who 
look upon the issues of law and labor in 
their correlated uses,—the cream-laid 
parchment in Mrs. ‘*Veneering’s” Alexan- 
dre kids is as harmless as the sigh of a 
lady-bug. But thoughtless, giddy Min- 
nie Surface is open-pored to the insinua- 
tion of this class of pleaders, as she would 
not be to the most august principle or 
massive idea. She turns from her loom, 
with the smell of sizing in her hair, tawdry, 
pert, banged-browed, yet abashed, and is 
conscious of the atmosphere of physical 
refinement near her; a wealthy mellow- 
ness of presence; the soft surge of good 
fabric; the magnetism of modulative 
tones in the voice; of, in short, a perfumed 
culture stealing like an aroma into the 
rank tide of shop-oils, lint, and raw wools. 
It wraps her as in an Aladdin's dream, and 
only too happy is unkempt Minnie to 
oblige Mrs. ‘V.,” whose breeding pene- 





trates her like wine, whose face is sealed | 


in the consciousness of Boston centuries. 
She hears, from bell to bell, little beyond 


the jig-saw notes of the overseer; the | 
twang of the landlady’s complaint; the 
love-intention in Jim's hoarse joke. ‘This 


type, without logical habit of mind, satu- 
rated as Miss V. with petticoateria, her 

political economy teaching her that a new 
bonnet and Jim’s debts are the best bank- 
deposits of her industry, is peculiarly open 
to the argument Mrs. ‘*Veneering’” may 
outline to her. 

Now, while it is wholesome to our lady 
consumer to understand that the woman- 
producer is ‘tin society,” and that her pet 
scheme cannot hold vantage-ground with- 
out the reverse factor in State economy, 
yet she will blander madly, | opine, if she 
thinks of a campaign among work-women. 


There is fine fibre and colonial blood 
in the Boston per centage of Massachu- 


setts female industry, which takes itself, 
its exposure, risks and powers seriously 
into consideration. In its shibboleth are 
“sweetness and light’ woven into “bright 
powers of action.” They know the Mas- 
sachusetts laws built from Blackstone’s 
jurisprudence, which involved woman in 
its Bastile as a perpetual State prisoner. 
It is too late for Mrs. *V.” to sound the 
alarm at the dead-ripe finish of this strug- 
gle. She should have levied the weight 
of her husband’s bonds and mortgages 
upon legislitive consciences, when this 
vast interest called, forty years ago, Lu- 
eretia Mott, Lucy Stone, and their com- 
rades to the front of the debate. To-day 
the shoe-leather in which she walks up 
Beacon Hill is guaranteed to them by the 
State, secured from husband whims, by 
the leaven of these postulate, 
which she would controvert. Direct fric- 
tion wearing upon State Legislatures has 
kept Mrs. V. in clothing, which she can 


women’s 


give away: nay, these women and their 
demand gave what poor tenure Mrs. V. 


holds on her own blood and bones. The 
energy of the pieked workwoman beats 
back, like a Parthian shield, the mild 
philippics of the lady-consumer. This 
laborer comes of Aryan mothers. The 
sons and daughters of her people were 
born in the cradlelands of the Jaxartis 
and Oxus Rivers. Progressive live blood 
is inher; skillis inher; ambition is in her. 
She is not content to shamble for another 
century in Republican New England like 
a landless laird, shut out from her civil 
liberties. Mrs. V.’s patchouli cannot drowse 
her senses into belating her common-sense. 
When the vote is given her, she will carry 
her skilled industry to the polls as Gideon 
bore the pitcher to the battle. 

It cannot be denied that small abuses 
may grow out of the young franchise. 
Husbands will sometimes coerce the wife's 
vote; the capitalist his employee. Every 
Sane advocate knows this. Such is human 
history. But this issue is not an expedi- 
ent of party, it isa claim to the right a 
woman has to live out all the fulness within 
her under the laws of a republic. I con- 
tend that a woman’s first care should be, 
not to be a sex but an intelligence; not a 
preserver of compact sex instinct, but a 
creature of thought and worship. It is 
well to be a woman, but best to be a mind 
and heart. To be completely human, se- 
cured to herself, is her first use and final 
beauty. 








just right. 
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“Come here, Edith, I wants you,” said 
Freddie boy one snowy day. 
“Tank you, Freddie, but I wants myself.” 
H. H. BAssetr. 


=60o— 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN 
RED RIDING-HOOD. 








BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





On the wide lawn, the snow lay deep, 
Ridged o’er with many a drifted heap; 
The wind that through the pine-trees sung 
The naked elm boughs tossed and swung; 
While, through the window frosty-starred, 
Against the sunset purple-barred, 

We saw the sombre crow flap by, 

The bhawk’s grey fleck along the sky, 

The crested blue-jay flitting swift, 

The squirrel poising on the drift, 

Erect, alert, his thick grey tail 

Set to the north wind like a sail. 


It came to pass, our little lass, 

With flattened face against the glass, 
And eyes in which the tender dew 
Of pity shone, stood gazing through 
The narrow space her rosy lips 

Had melted from the frost’s eclipse; 
“Oh, see,” she cried, ‘‘the poor blue-jays! 
What is it that the black crow says? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs, 
Because he has no hands, and begs; 
He’s asking for my nuts, | know; 
May I not feed them on the snow?” 


Ifalf lost within her boots, her head 
Warm sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her plaid skirts close about her drawn, 
She floundered down the wintry lawn; 
Now struggling through the misty vail 
Blown round her by the shrieking gale; 
Now sinking ina drift so low 

Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of color on the snow. 
She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 
Her little store of nuts and corn, 

And thus her timid guests bespoke: 
“Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak— 
Come, black old crow; come, poor blue-jay, 
Before your supper’s blown away ! 
Don't be afraid; we all are good; 

And I’m mamma’s Red Riding-Hood!" 
© Thou whose care is over all, 

Who heedest e’en the sparrow’s fall, 
Keep in the little maiden’s breast 

The pity which is now its guest! 

Let not her cultured years make less 
The childhood charm of tenderness; 
But let her feel as well as know, 

Nor harder with her polish grow! 
Unmoved by sentiments of grief 

That wail along some printed leaf, 

sut prompt with kindly word and deed 
To own the claims of all who need, 

Let the grown woman’s self make good 


The promise of Red Riding-Hood! 
— St. Nicholas. 


2————— 
TONG WING. 


‘Tong Wing is a little Chinese boy. He 
has long, narrow eyes and a round face. 
His hair is shaved off his head, except on 
the crown, where it grows long, and is 
braided with red silk into a long queue. 

Tommy's mother keeps Tong to wash 
dishes, and help her about the house. He 
is only eight years old, and so small that 
he hasto stand up ona box to reach the 
dish-pan; but he is very quick and handy, 
and hardly ever breaks anything. 

IIe says he has a dear mother 
in China, and he hopes to save enough 
money some time to go back and see her. 

Nobody seems to care for him except a 


tall, ecross-looking Chinaman, that he 
calls his cousin. 
This cousin comes to see him every 


Sunday, and little Tong always looks glad 
when he goes. I do not wonder, for he 
always says to Tomimy’s mother, ‘*This 
boy no good, play, bleak (break) dishes, 
you tell me; I whip him.” And then he 
scowls until poor little Tong trembles in 
his wooden shoes. 


But Tommy's mother always says, “Oh 


no! he’s a very good boy;" and she won- 
ders how her own ‘Tommy would get 


along washing dishes in some rich China- 
man’s kitchen. 

When his work is done, ‘Tong loves to 
play with Tommy; and a very pleasant 
playmate he makes, too. 

He once made a wonderful kite for 
Tommy. It was the best kite in town, 
until it fell in love with the telegraph 
wire, and refused to come back to earth. 
‘Tong and Tommy were in despair. 

Tong made a new one, in the form of a 
bird. It had gold eyes, and red, blue and 
yellow feathers. It was done on Friday, 
and on Saturday morning the wind was 
Tong wanted to go right out, 
for the wind might go down; but he had 
his dishes to wash, and it would take him 
an hour. 

“Leave ‘em on the table, 
won't care!” said Tommy. 

But Tong shook his head, and looked sad. 

“You go up stair; me do ‘em welly 
(very) quick,” he said. And when Tom- 
my had gone, he piled them up in the 
closet, on the floor, and covered them over 
with the big clothes-basket. Then he 
coiled his queue around his head, called 
Tommy, and off they skipped, helding 
the kite between them. 

When Tommy’s mother came down 
stairs to see about lunch, she saw the bas- 
ket in that unusual place. She was very 
much surprised to find the dirty dishes 
underneath. 

Tong stayed out longer than he intend- 
ed, and when he came in he was frighten- 


Tongy; ma 


away off 


| 


ed to find the basket gone and the dishes 
washed. 

His round face was very long, as he said 
to Tommy’s mother, ‘You tell my cous- 
in?” . 

“No,” said his kind mistress, 
must not do that again, Tong.’ 

And ‘Tong never has been naughty since. 

Clara G. Dolliver, in Our Little Ones. 


“but you 





“MIDDLE 


measures are often but middling 
measures.”” 


There are no “middiings” about 
Kidney-Wort. It is the most thoroughly refined 
“flower’’ of medicine. It knows no halfway 
measures, but radically uproots all diseases of the 
kidneys, liver and bowels. It overthrows piles, 
abolishes constipation, and treats the system so 
gently and soothingly as to prove its true kinship 
to nature in all its praises. It is prepared in both 
liquid and dry form. 


Scrorvta. — A medicine that destroys the 
germs of Scrofula and has the power to root it 
out is appreciated by the afflicted. The remark- 
able cures of men, women, and children, as de- 
scribed by testimonials, prove Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla a reliable medicine containing remedial 
s ents which eradicate Scrofula from the blood. 

doses $100. Sold by all dealers. C. I. Hood 
& Co., Lowell, Mass. 


An UNWRITTEN Pornt or History.—Truth is 
indeed stranger than fiction. It is interesting to 
note how some of the most illustrious historical 
characters died. Richard Cceur de Lion, like the 
animal from which his heart was named, fell by 
the arrow of an archer. George IV. passed 
away a victim of gluttony and dissipation. H. nry 
VIII. died of carbuncles and scurvy, because in 
those days there was no Swayne’s Ointment for 
skin diseases to cure the afflictions in the be- 
ginning. 





THE HISTORY OF 


Woman Suffrage. 


Illustrated with steel engravings. Edited by Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage. Complete in three octavo volumes. Vole. I 
and II. now ready. Price, per volume, cloth, $5; 
sheep, $6.50, 

The question of Woman Suffrage, the rights and 
status of Woman, has already become one of the vital 
political issues of the day; therefore, its relation to 
political, social, and religious questions should be 
thoroughly understood. 

The Phila. Evening Bulletin says: “ The magni- 
tude of this history prevents us from giving evena 
sketch of it, but we simply and honestly say that it is 
a noble production, honorable to its editors and to its 
subject, and fairly representing the characters of the 
really great women, like Mrs. Stone, Lucretia Mott, 
Harriet Martineau, and scores of others in England 
and this country, who made the claim of equal rights 
of suffrage a part of their political and religious 
creeds.” 

The N. Y. Observer says: ‘The able editors pre- 
sent this work as an arsenal of facts, to which all in- 
terested in the subject may resort and find whatever is 
worth knowing in regard to the movement. The his- 
tory of such amovement is full of interest, and while 
the material is at hand and easily gathered, the editors 
have done well to gather it into these thick volumes, 
and preserve it as a part of the record of this remarka- 
ble age. ‘The portraits of women here presented 
make us acquainted with the features of some who 
have become famous.” 


FOR GIRLS. A SPECIAL PHYSIOLOGY; 


Or, Supplement to the Study of General Physiology. 

sy Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. 12mo, extra cloth, $1. 

We desire to call the attention of every mother of a 
girl to this work, in the belief that she will approve 
of it, and see that it is placed inthe hands of her 
daughter for persual. 

HOW TO FEED THE BABY TO MAKE 

IT HEALTHY AND HAPPY. 

With Health ints. By C. E. Page, M.D. Third ed- 
ition, revised and enlarged. Paper, 50 cents; extra 
cloth, 75 cents. 

The new and somewhat radical views of the author 
of this little manual are fast gaining ground, both with 
the profession and the people, and the popularity of 
the work justifies the pnblication of this new and re- 
vised edition. 

*,* Copies of the above will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS, - PUBLISHERS. 


753 Broadway, New York. 


School Music! 


NOWHERE ELSE 
than in the establishment of OLIveER Dirson & Co, 
are published so large, so useful, so varied, so brilliant 
and every way satisfactory a sect of MUSIC BOOKS 
for 


Schools, Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges. 


We here mention, as among hundreds of others, our 
SONG BELLS (50 cts.) for Common Schools, by L. 
O. Emerson, as a great favorite, and one that may be 
universally used. The older books, GOLDEN 
ROBIN (50 cts.) by Perkins, MERRY CHIMES 
(50 cts ) by Emerson, and others, have a fixed reputa- 
tion and are always in demand. Send for lists! 

The Welcome Chorus, ($1) by Tilden, High 
School Choir, ($1) and Hour of Singing, (31) 
by Emerson ‘and Tilden, Laurel Wreath, ($1) by 
Perkins, Song Echo, (75 cts.) by Perkins, and 
School Song Book, (60 cts.) by Everest, are all 
good and successful collections for Hien and Nor- 
MAL ScHooLs. Send for lists! 

Wellesley College Collection, (#1) by Morse, 
Vocal Echoes, ($1) Choice Trios, (#1) by Til- 
den, are new and first-class collections for Female 
Voices. 


Five Hundred Instructors for all Instraments, 


including the world-famous Richardson’s New 
Method for Pianoforte, (33.25), and many thous- 
ands of Songs and Pieces, always ready for the Music 
DEPARTMENT OF SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES. Send 
for lists! Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
, New cheap edition, paper binding . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial 100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





5. Park Street, Boston. 
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READY FEBRUARY 20th: 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: 1834 to 1872. 


Edited by Cuartes Exiot Norton. 
#4 00. 


2 vols., 12mo, 


Gilt top, rough edges. Half-calf, $8 00, 


** Tt is not easy to exaggerate the interest and value 

of these letters. . As interpretations of the 
characters of the respective writers they surpass any 
of the publications that have hitherto seen the light. 
. » + Itisa meeting of the Titans, a banquet of the 
gods. And through all the lofty discourse of things 
spiritual and eternal runs the gleaming woof of wit and 
humor, of flying thought, straight from the blue ether; 
of graceful epigram, set off against the darker threads 
of sorrow and affliction, of genius beating its wings 
against the bars of grim necessity, of the unutterable 
pathos of life that finds only faint expression even in 
the intercourse of friends. It is not a book to review; 
but one to cherish, to read again and again; and to 
take into one’s heart of hearts as a revelation.”—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON; 


THE PENSION BEAUREPAS, “THE POINT OF 
VIEW. By Henry James, Jr. Three Stories in 
lvol. 12mo. $1 50. 


This is the latest of Mr. James’s delicious interna- 
tional studies, and in many respects it is the best 
“The Siege of London” now first appears in America, 
The story begins at the Comédie Francaise, where 
meet the four chief characters,—the bored American 
who has exhausted the resources of the two hemis- 
pheres; the ingenuous and youthful New-Yorker, re- 
cently arrived abroad; the imperturbable young Eng- 
lish baronet; and the fascinating and much-widowed 
New-Mexican lady, Mra. Headway, of dubious antece- 
Take it for allinall, this 
story is the wittiest and brightest work this author has 


dents and laudable ambitions. 


yet done, and will be read with rare appreciation. 


“The Pension Beaurepas” is another close study of 
America in Europe. The last story in the book, ‘The 
Point of View,” is a continuation and sequel of “The 


Pension Beaurepas.” 


THE GENTLE SAVAGE. 


By Epwarp KING. lvol. 12mo. $200, 


A very interesting novel of American life in Europe, 
by the well-known Paris correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post and Boston Journal, whose long 
residence on the continent has given him rare oppor- 
tunities to observe and study interesting types of 
character. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


_ BOSTON. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S | 
NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THUCYDIDES. 


Translated into English with marg'nal analysis and 
index. By B. Jewett, M. A., master of Baliol College, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
Doctor of Theology in the University of Leyden. 
Edited with introduction to American edition by 
LL. D. 8vo, $3 50. 


Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., 


LEADING MEN OF JAPAN. 

With a Historical Summary of the empire. By 
Charles Lanman, author of “The Japanese in Amer- 
ica.” 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


THE MAN OF THE HOUSE. 


One of Pansy’s inimitable stories. Fully illustrated 
by Robert Lewis 514 pp., 12mo, cloth, price, $1 50. 


OLD OCEAN. 


By Ernest Ingersoll. Very fully and finely illustrated. 


12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


MARY BURTON ABROAD. 


Charming sketches and stories of life in foreign lands. 
By Pansy. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Best Magazine for the Family is 
WIDE AWAKE. 


25 cents a number. $2 5020 year. 


The Choicest Paper for Boys and Girls is 
THE PANSY. 


7 cents a month. 75 cents a year. 


The Most Charming Monthly for 
Youngest Readers is 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


10 cents a number. $1 00 a year. 





The Only Magazine for the Babies is 
BABYLAND. 


5 cents a number. 50 cents a year. 





For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers, or de‘ 
livered to any address, carriage free, on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CoO.. 
32 Franklin St., Boston. 





The Golden Floral, 


Card and a profusely illustrated Book which was 80 
completely successful during the holidays will be 
found to be equally appropriate as an 


Easter Offering. 


And its delightful elaborateness will be as happily 
welcome for 


Birthday, Wedding, or other 
Anniversary Souvenirs, 


The Press of the country have been very enthuel- 
astic in praise of 


The Golden Floral 


and acknowledged it to have been ‘a happy thought® 
and ‘ta delightful conceit.” Each volume is edged 
with a heavy silk fringe, woven expressly for it and 
enclosed either in a nice envelope or a box. Price 
$1 75 each. The volumes are: ~ 
Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
Rock of Ages. 
Oh, Why should the Spirit of Mortal b 
Proud? 
Abide With Me. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


Ruth Eliot’s Dream. 
Illustrated, $1 25. 


“This is a sweet story of love, and duty, and pa- 
tience, for the girls to read.”—New Bedford Standard. 


By Mary Lakeman. 


Janet: A Poor Heiress. 


By Sopure May. Illustrated, $150. Uniform with 


THE DOCTOR'S D/ i 
THE ASBURY TWINS, s 
OUR HELEN 

QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 


“Sophie May’s books need no recommendation to 
American girls. Wer last (Janet) is a bright and read- 
able story, entertaining, and very exciting toward the 
end.” — Woman's Journal. 

“Tt is a salubrious, satisfying novel, fresh and origt 
nal in style, sound and pure in sentiment. "— St. Paut 
Dispatch. 


The Golden Lotus and Other 
Legends of Japan. 


By Epwarp Greey, Author of “The Wonderful City 
of Tokio,” ‘Young Americans in Japan,” etc. Cloth, 
$1 75. 

“There is a charm about the legends which this book 
contains that makes its every page a delight to the 
reader, and at the same time they show in a way the 
romantic element of the Japanese character. There is 
a poetical beauty inherent in the legends which the 
author has very well preserved in rendering them in 
English, and one who can find no enjoyment in the 
book must be an ascetic of the most confirmed type.’* 
—New Haven Palladium. 


1 50 
EACH. 


4a7~ For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Important New Books. 


Riverside Hawthorne. 


Vol. I. 
Vol. Il. 
Vol. IIL. 





Twick-ToLp TALES. 
MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 
Ture Hotse or THe SEVEN GaBLps,'and 
‘THE Snow Imace. 


Vol. IV. A Wonper-Book, TANGLEWoon TALES, 
and GRANDPATHER’s CHATR. 

Each containing an Introductory Note by Mr. Grores 
P. Laturop, author of *A Study of Hawthorne,” an 
original full-page Etching, and a Vignette Wood-cut. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2 a volume. 

The new Riverside Edition of Hawthorne’s Works 
has won immediate popularity by the unsurpassed 
excellence of its contents and of the beautifnl style 
in which it is produced. It will be complete in twelve 
volumes. 


JAMES MONROE. 


By D. C. Gitman, President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Vol. VI. of ‘American Statesmen” series, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 





The biography of President Monroe has never before 
been written; and in this book Mr. Gilman produces 
no small amount of fresh material for elucidating the 
history of our government at a time when several im- 
portant questions, notably the Monroe doctrine, were 
engaging public attention. The book contains so much 
that is new, and is so well written, that it will be found 
one of the most valuable volumes in the series of 
* American Statesmen.” 


Volumes now published in the Series of 


American Statesmen. . 


1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Joun T. Mopsz, 
Jr. $1.25. 
2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
Lopes. 81.25. 
3. ser Cc. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Hoxst. 
-25. 


By Henry Caso 


4. ANDREW JACKSON. By 
SumNER, Yale Coliege. $1.2: 

JOHN RANDOLPH. By meune ApaMs. i. 25. 

JAMES MONROE. By President D.C. Gunman, 
$1.25. 


kar Several other volumes in preparation. 


— wr @, 


+ ad as 


THE 


Poet at the Breakfast Table. 


By OLtveR WENDELL HovmeEs. Carefully: revised 
and containing a new Preface. Uniform with “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


TALKS ON ART. 


SECOND SERIES. 
By WituraM M. Hunt. 8vo, $1. 

Miss H. M. Knowlton, who collected the. previous 
volume of Mr. Hunt’s “ Talks on Art,” has gathered 
another similar book of Mr. Hunt’s original epigfam- 
matic utterances. It is a supplement to the first baok, 
which the Pall Mall Gazette pronounced “ singularly 
racy and suggestive.” 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mall, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. > 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





BOSTON. 
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All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 
all letters Pay 3 ite editorial management, must be 
add to the Editers of the WOMAN'S JOURNA 

Letters eontaining remittances, and relating to 

nt of the paper, must be 
box, Boston. Remittances in 
or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. Money 
sent fn patiers on registered will be at the risk of the 
echeerts nce, erased nl an, explelt onder ire 
pu iscontinue ontil pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the is as lent receipt for the 
first oes Tre chan date wteiea on the 
paver isa ‘pt for venounle. This change should be 

ie the or second week after the money is re- 
eeived. Receipts may not be sent anless a stamp is en- 
Closed with the subscription for that purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
Sy oy of their subscriptions and to forward moncy 

r the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


ANOTHER BUNKER HILL BATTLE. 
“Not to the ewift, nor to the strong, 
The battles of the right belong.” 

We have to record defeat in Massachu- 
setts. ‘The question of municipal suffrage 
for women came up for discussion in the 
House, on a bill from the joint special com- 
mittee to which the petitions had been 
referred, on Tuesday, Feb. 20th. This bill 
was discussed four days, and then by a 
vote of 80 to 147, including pairs, was de- 
feated. The fact that both the Republican 
and Democratic platforms had a resolution 
in favor of suffrage, and that Governor But- 
ler had recommended it in his message, 
and later, a remarkable letter signed by 
leading Democrats urging Democrats to 
vote for the bill, gave fresh hope and cour- 
age to suffragists, who since 1853 have 
sought for the application of the principles 
of our government to women. The oppos- 
ition, too, felt this apparent gain, and they 
exerted themeelves to the utmost. Wom- 
en sent remonstrances to the Legislature 
asking that further political duties might 
not be imposed upon them. The newspa- 
pers gave liberal space to both sides of the 
question from correspondents, and also 
strong editorials pro and con, as they never 
did before. No such interest has existed 
for years. ‘This has been the great gain in 
the case. All we need is that our cause 
should be considered and understood. 
Then it will be carried. But it still has a 
great deal of misapprehension and preju- 
dice to overcome. 

The opposition this year in the debate 
showed its failing strength in the fact that 
much of it was mere personalities, ridicule, 
appeals to prejudice, and attempts at wit. 
It is fair to say that it was not all of this 
kind. It was interesting to note how the 
testimony from Wyoming and from Eng- 
land was rejected, It came from leading 
men over their own names,men whose word 
would never be doubted. But because it 
confirmed the view the opponents did not 
like, they refused it all, and went on affirm- 
ing the direful consequences that would 
result if women should vote. They re- 
minded us of the Dutchmen in the flat boat 
on the Hudson River, who derided those 
who went up on the first steamboat to Al- 
bany. They knew the flat boat, and they 
clung to it, and continued to deny the pos- 
sibilities of steam in its application to navi- 
gation, even when they saw the fat. 
This futile denial of the principles of our 
Government will go down sooner or later 
before the manifest safe results of their 
practical application. We therefore came 
down from the State-House, after this last 
defeat, ‘‘without a wound in our faith, with- 
out a wound in our hope, and stronger 
than when we began.” 

If a government without the consent of 
the governed is not wrong, nothing politi- 
calis wrong. Deny this and you justify 
despotism. On the principle of limited suf- 
frage aristocracies are blameless, and Re- 
publican institutions are impossible. An 
aristocracy of sex is the poorest and 
cheapest of all aristocracies. If superior 
intelligence or excellence can command 
power, there is some appearance of reason 
for its exercise, but the mere accident of 
sex is the most worthless élaim that could 
be made for the right to rule others. How 
it will fade away before the higher civili- 
zation which will recognize the forces that 
are not mere brute forces! Now every 
man’s mother is the political equal of the 
felons in the State's prison, made so by 
the laws of the State, and kept so by the 
vote of our lawmakers. 


“The mille of God grind slowly, . 
But they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all,” 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL extends its 
thanks to the men who spoke and voted for 
equal rights. I. 8 

———--—__29e-— - 
THE WEAKEST POINT. 


It is wisdom in war to strike at the ad- 
versary’s weakest point. We can judge 
what that point is by observing what line 
of attack most alarms the enemy. We find 
by the experience of the last two years that 
nothing alarms the enemies of equal rights 
in Massachusetts so much as a strenuous 
effort to secure municipal suffrage. 

Our petitions to Congress for a sixteenth 
amendment hardly create a ripple, because 
our opponents know it will not be possible 
to get twenty-eight State Legislatures to 








ratify such an amendment for years to 
come. Our efforts to have an amendment 
to the State Constitution submitted to the 
voters cause little uneasiness, becauseour 
opponents are sure we should be voted down 
three to one. But whenever we make a 
vigorous push for municipal suffrage, the 
opposition is thrown into the liveliest com- 
motion. 

This year they have shown more activi- 
ty and excitement than ever before, which 
is an excellent sign. For weeks they have 
filled the newspapers with letters, mostly 
anonymous, protesting against suffrage. 
They have got out pamphlets and circulars 
(likewise anonymous), and plied the Legis- 
lature with anti-suffrage literature. They 
have sent copics of Francis Parkman's ar- 
gument to all the newspapers, accompanied 
with a postal-card request to publish ex- 
tracts. They have employed hired agents 
to go through shops, factories, and other 
places where ignorant women are to be 
found in large numbers, collecting signa- 
tures to a petition against suffrage, and 
they have circulated a similar petition 
among the élite of fashion. They have 
sown broadcast six thousand copies of an 
edifying broadside accusing the woman 
suffragists of favoring polygamy. They 
have lobbied at the State-House with a 
persistency worthy of a better cause. All 
this they had a right to do. ‘The point to 
be noticed is that they have evidently be- 
come seriously afraid we shall succeed. 

There is a comical side to this vehement 
protest against duties which thousands of 
women in England and America have been 
performing for years without being crushed 
by them, and with distinct benefit to them- 
selves and the State. But the moral is 
clear. Without intermitting our use of 
petitions asking for amendments to the na- 
tional and State Constitutions, let us push 
the war along this line of municipal suf- 
frage. Nothing else soalarms the enemy, 
and with reason. Nothing else requires so 
few votes to make it an accomplished fact. 
Above all, nothing else creates such an 
amount of agitation. Let us have a bill 
for municipal suffrage introduced in every 
State in the Union. A. 8. B. 

———__$_—_¢-¢ e— -—__—_—_—__- 
A SHOW OF HEADS. 


The annual count of heads in the Legis- 
lature has been taken, and has gone against 
us,as usual. Probably if a count of heads 
were taken in the community at large, 
which is less enlightened than the Legisla- 
ture, it would go against us by a still great- 
er majority. 

In taking a legal vote we have to go 
strictly by the number of heads. But in 
forming our estimate of a new idea, we 
count heads by quality more than by quan- 
tity. We are far from wishing to insult the 
remonstrants, whose good intentions we 
respect, while we regret what seems to us 
their error. But the really illustrious men 
and women who have put themselves on 
record during the last twenty years as fa- 
voring equal rights, form a list which the 








advocates of disfranchisement could not 
readily match. 

“Ye robber—ye cateran—ye born dee- 
vil!” says Baillie Jarvie to the outlaw who 
has audaciously ventured within the very 
walls of the prison. ‘*What d’ye think’s 
the value o° your head?” And Rob Roy 
replies: **Umph! why, fairly weighed, and 
Dutch weight, it might weigh down one 
provost's, four baillies’, a town-clerk’s, and 
six deacons’. As far as brains were con- 
cerned, Rob Roy was probably right. How 
many Parkmans and Saywards will it take 
to equal Lincoln and Sumner, Longfellow 
and Emerson? How many average factory 
girls will outweigh Lydia Maria Child, 
or how many average leaders of fashion 
shall we put into the scale against Clara 


Barton and Harriet Beecher Stowe? 
st. 
—————_- ---e ¢-o-- -—_—_—_———- 


OUR SIXTEENTH ANNUAL DEFEAT, 


Victory is again deferred by the defeat 
of the Municipal Suffrage Bill, after four 
day’s debate. It would have been carried 
if the Democratic members of the House 
had followed the wise advice of their lead- 
ers. But custom and prejudice were too 





strong. 
The Democratic vote stood : 
For Suffrage....ccecccsecececcccscccess 31 
Against Buffrage.........secececeeeeees 48 
NOt VOtIMg...cocccsccccccccccsccssceces “ 
Total. oc. ccccccscccccccccccccces 83 
The Republican vote stood : 
For Suffrage cee 
Against Suffrage... . ere 
Not voting. .ccccccccccccccccccscccccce 
I obkks dbcninereuninnnianes 163 
‘The Independent vote stood : 
For Buffrage ...+scccsccsceccceeecceeees 1 
Against Buffrage .... .6.ecceeeeeeeeeces 3 
Deteh. oc coccccccccccccccccecccses + 


Thus, of the Democrats, thirty-one, or 
38 per cent., voted for suffrage; of the Re- 
publicans, forty-eight, or 31 per cent., 
voted for suffrage; of the Independents, 
one, or 25 per cent., voted for suffrage. 

The more vigorous efforts of our oppo- 
nents, aroused by the circulars’ of the 
Democratic leaders, probably cost us from 
tweuty-five to thirty Republican votes. 





Some men who last year voted for the 
more radical measure of Presidential wom- 
an suffrage, and others who had recently 
expressed their intention to vote in our 
favor, yielded to the pressure of social in- 
fluence and the crack of the party whip. 
Nevertheless, that Democratic endorsement 
was a most excellent thing, and will bear 
good fruit in the future. Under no cir- 
cumstances could we have carried the 
measure without the active codperation of 
the progressive men of both parties. 

Our vote was better than the average. 
It stood 80 for,to 147 against, including 
pairs; 13 not voting. 

The names are respectively as follows: 
We print Republicans in roman; Demo- 
crats in italics; Independents in small 
capitals. 

YEAS: 

AIKEN, Aldrich, Ambrose, Baker J. 1., 
Barker G. A., Bates Butler, Belden, Bix- 
by, Bowker, Briggs, Bush, Butler T. C., 
Cable, Carr, Chamberlain, Cheever, Clark 
C. N., Cogswell A. H., Cowdrey, Craig, 
Davenport, Ernst, Fisk, Freeman C, A., 
Gilmartin, Goodman, Hartwell, Hildreth, 
Hopkins, Howland C. H., Hubbard, Hunt, 
Hutchinson, Kingsley, Leonard J. W., 
Lincoln, Linnell, Littlefield, Lord, Mackin- 
tosh, Manning, Mullane, Nason, Parker J. 
L., Perry, Potter R. H., Reed, Reynolds, 
Robinson, Sargent, Shaw, Small, Smith 
G. E., Smith Joel, Stetson A. J., Welch, 
Whitmarsh, Wilkinson, Williams J. ¥., 
Winchester. 

PAIRS: 

Candage, Jacobs, Morse Bushrod, Howes 
of Gloucester, Dunham, Stetson, Tyler, 
Rice, Warner, Saville, Cobb, Morse of 
Sherburne, Stow, Huntoon, Foley, Doug- 
las, Sullivan, Coulin C. P., Entwistle, 
Wells. 

Independent, 1; Republican, 48; Demo- 
cratic, 31. Total, 80. 

NAYS: 

Adams, Allen, Babbitt, Baker Charles 
H., Ball, Bancroft, Barker, Barnard, 
Batchelder, Bates E. L., Beach, Bird, 
Boardman, BriGHAM, Brown, Bugbee, 
Burr, Butler Ed. P., Campbell, Chester, 
Clark A. F., Clark C. K., Clark G. L., 
Clark W. P., Cogswell, Coombs, Cope- 
land, Costello, Courtney, Cronin, Cushing, 
Cushman, Davis, Denham, Doherty, Dolan 
D. F.. Donahoe, Dwinell, Eames, East- 
man, Haton, Fennessey, Fisher, Foster J. 
T., Foster W. W., Freeman, Frizzell, Ful- 
ler, Gifford, Gimlich, Glines, Goodman, 
Gove, Harrub, Hayes, Higginbottom, Hol- 
brook, Uowes L. W., Jefts, Joyner, Kelley, 
Kellogg, Kilduff, Kimball, Kniffen, Lack- 
ey, Lamb, Lawrence, Learnard, Leighton, 
Leonard, Maguire, Martin C. B., Martin 
H. B., Martin T., Means, McCormack, Mc- 
Donald, McGarragle, McLaughlin, Miller 
J.D., Morrison, Murphy, Newell, Nourse, 
O'Brien, Olmsted, Parker, Pattee, Peabody, 
Peck, Pedrick, Pilsbury, Potter, Putney, 
Randall, Reade, Richardson C. W., Rich- 
ardson D. M., Sayward, Sexton, Shaylor, 
Smith, Snow, Sprague, Staples, Stebbins 
Steere, Stetson S. 8., Stockbridge, Sweet- 
er, Tarone, Yarnum, Walker, Warfield, 
Webster, Weston, Wheeler, White, White- 
hill, Whiting, Whitney, Wiggins, Wildes, 
Williams F. H., Wolcott, Wright. 

PAIRS: 

Switzer, Fernald, Willson, Gaffney, Sear- 
ell, Hill, Butler Daniel, Fuller W. D., Bar- 
ton, Holley, Streeter, MELDEN, Jackson, 
Towne, Whiting, Cluff, Dolan M. J., 
Knox, Tilley, Butterfield. 

Independent, 3; Democrats, 48; Repub- 
licans, 96. ‘Total, 147. 


NOT VOTING: 
Atherton, Chapelle, Z/all Thos. J., How- 
land C. W., Kimball W. K.; Marden Geo. 


A., Mason Jas. H., Mellen J. I., Miller 
C.H.. Moriarty E. M., O'Connell D. F., 
Simpson ‘I’. C., Starbird C. T. 

Republicans, 9; Democrats, 4. 

More opposition was shown than ever 
before. ‘That is a good sign. All this 
question needs is that the arguments for 
and against it should be understood. It is 
im no sense a party question, but appeals 
to the good men of all parties to do justice 
to women. H. B. B. 

_-—_——_—----—-@ Go— a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE U.S. SENATE. 


On Tuesday, Feb. 21st, in the U. 8. Sen- 
ate, Mr. Edmunds moved to take up the 
Utah bill, abolishing woman suffrage in 
that territory. 

Mr. Call objected, but the Senate—22 to 
17—decided to take up the bill. 

Mr. Hoar moved to strike out the seventh 
section, which provides that it shall not 
be lawful for any female to vote at any 
election hereafter held in the territory of 
Utah for any public purpose whatever. 

Mr. Edmunds defended the provision. 
The votes of the Mormon women were 
controlled by the men, who desired to 
keep —— political power of the polyga- 
mous Mormon Church. He thought that 
the importance of breaking up the Mor- 
mon system would fully fastity the sus- 
pension of female voting in Utah, without 
reference at all to the general question of 
woman suffrage. 

Mr. Hoar said that Mr. Edmunds pro- 
posed to deprive. all the women of Utah 
of the right to suffrage because he believed 
that acertain class of them would not vote 
as he thought they ought to vote. 

Mr. Edmunds said the question of suf- 
frage was a political question, within the 
control of the political power, and that 
what Mr. Hoar had said about the opinions 
of the Mormon women was entirely apart 
from the bill. If the real opinions of 
those women could find expression, he 
would wish to have them yote, because the 
very nature of every virtuous woman re- 
volted against polygamy and all its in- 
fluences. But at present they were like 
the women of Central Asia, ated 
by the lords -of. creation who desired to 
maintain the system,—and to liberate them 





was the object of this provision. It would 
not be constitutional to undertake to dis- 
franchise any man or any woman on ac- 
count of opinion, but everybody, except, 
perhaps, Judge Black, would agree that, in 
point of law; ae nee could regulate suf- 
frage in the District of Columbia or in any 
territory; could confine it to property- 
holders of $100,000 each, to paupers, or 
to any other class. 

Mr. Blair said he believed in the right of 
every human being of mature powers, 
whether male or female, to vote. ‘The 
power to regulate the exercise of this 
right belonged, of course, to the political 
ee, but whenever in any Re- 
publican community the exercise of the 
right had been extended to any class to 
whom it belonged by nature, but to whom 
it had been formerly denied, he would 
never vote to take it away or restrict it. 
The senator from Vermont (Mr. Edmunds) 
one to justify the provisions of this 
section upon the ground that a certain 
class of women in Utah voted at the dic- 
tation of their husbands or masters to 
sustain polygamy. This statement of 
fact was 72 to question. He (Mr. Blair) 
had visited Utah, and was the last gentile 
who had conversed with Brigham Young 
and, from all that he had seen anc 
heard in the territory, and from persons 
well-informed on this subject, he believed 
that the Mormon women, as a class, were 
as strongly attached to the institution as 
the men were. But, assuming the object 
of the senator from Vermont (Mr. Ed- 
munds) to be a good one, and his means 
legitimate, the provisions of this bill 
would not attain that object, because they 
did not touch the right of the Mormon 
men to vote, and it was notorious that the 
territory was in their hands—the propor- 
tion of Mormons to gentiles being about 
four toone. Mr. Blair moved to amend sec- 
tion 7 of the bill so as to make its provis- 
ions apply to ‘‘persons” instead of ‘‘fe- 
males” only, and only to persons lawfully 
convicted of the crime of bigamy or polyg- 
amy. 

The bill and amendment were. still 
pending when, at 6 o’clock, the Senate 
adjourned. 

——_—_——___—_#¢<o--__ —_—_- 


SUCCESS IN OREGON. 


The Oregon Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its 11th annual meeting in the 
hall of the Y. M. C. A., in Portland, 
beginning on Tuesday, the 13th ult. 
It continued three days. ‘The amend- 
ment to the Constitution striking out 
the word “male” has been passed the 
required two times by the Legislature, the 
last time almost unanimously, and is to be 
voted on next year. This fact gave hope 
and courage to those brave workers on 
the Pacific coast. They had an excellent 
meeting. 

The annual report shows a vast amount 
of work done, that involved time, money 
and hard toil. Speeches were made by 
Mrs. A. J. Duniway and many others, in- 
cluding judges, clergymen, lawyers, mem- 
bers of Congress and members of the 
association both men and women. One 
woman, Mrs. Juachson, said she worked as 
a printer in Portland for six dollars a week, 
while a boy at her side who did no better 
work than she did had nine dollars a week. 

Letters were read by Mrs. Duniway 
from Mr. W. Beeson, of Ashland; from 
Mrs. S. M. Kelty, president of the Yamhill 
County Woman Suffrage Association, and 
from Hon. '}. H. Brents, delegate to Con- 
gress from Washington Territory, in which 
he said, among other things, “Since |] 
have been a disfranchised member of Con- 
gress I have learned how essential and 
necessary for the assertion of one’s rights 
is-the privilege of yotingsand I feel that 
in this great republic no citizen of suitable 
age and ordinary intelligence should be 
deprived of it except as a punishment for 
crime.” 

Rey. Dr. Marvin, Dr. West and C, J. 
McDougall, made addresses, and music 
was furnished by Mrs. Simpson, Miss 
McCord, Miss Anna Fearnside, Miss Mary 
Baker and others. 

The meeting was still in session when 
the New North-West, which is the organ of 
the association, went to press. But there 
had evident] y been an excellent and valu- 
able meeting.. The cause in Oregon is 
aided much by clergymen who know that 
the influence which women bring to the 
church is the very kind that the Govern- 
ment needs. L. 8. 

_—--- -~-eoo —— 


WOMEN AND DEER IN MAINE. 


The rights of women and deer have been 
up for discussion in the Maine Legislature. 
The deer carried the day, but the women 
lost it. It was only school suffrage that 
was proposed for women. ‘Twelve States 
had already conceded that much to thena. 
But in Maine the honorable member, Mr. 
Thompson, of Brunswick, said it was a 
measure to stultify women by converting 
them into politicians. [A left-handed com- 
pliment to the august body he was address- 
ing.] Sosays the Portland Transcript. He 
had no patience to discuss the abominable 
proposition. And though the House vot- 
ed for the measure, the Senate voted it 
down, giving it short shrift. But when the 
question came up for the right of deer to 
protection, they got an ample bill, with 
most minute and particular details. The 
deer and their young are followed by the 
law of Maine, and even now a case is in the 





court for the punishment of a man who has 





transgressed the law. But the same Leg- 
islature denied to the intelligent and noble 
mothers in Maine all right to a share in 
the care of their young children in the 
schools, at the tender age when they mos, 
need it. Good luck for the deer, but alas 
for the Maine Legislature! Their acts wil) 
be chronicled. It is history they are mak- 


ing. L. §. 
| OO - 


THE “BEST-DESCENDED.” 


It is by no means true that all, or nearly 
all, the “*best-descended” men and women 
of the Bay State are opposed to equa) 
rights for womer. But there are some 
fine old Puritan names on the petition of 
the remonstrants which we are sorry to 
see there; and some great-grandchildren 
of Revolutionary heroes are to-day heard 
loudly asserting that taxation without 
representation is no tyranny, and that suf- 
frage is not aright of anybody. It is not 
the first time such a phenomenon has oc- 
curred to sadden the friends of reform. 
Names that had become famous in the old 
struggle for liberty were set up as feeble 
bulwarks of slavery, during the stormy 
times before the war. It was a similar 
attempt to shelter prejudice and conserva- 
tism under the shadow of Plymouth Rock 
that brought before Lowell’s dreaming eyes 
the ghost of Miles Standish, denouncing 
his degenerate descendants in bitter words; 


“* They talk about their pilgrim blood, 
Their birthright high and holy !— 
A mountain stream that ends in mud 

Methinks is melancholy !” 


It the dead retain an interest in this 
mundane world, it must be a sore vexation 
to a brave ancestor when those who stil) 
bear his name, but from whom his spiri: 
has departed, try to make capital out of 
their descent from him, in the struggle 
against human progress. 

Theodore Winthrop well said: ‘It is a 
mighty influence when the portrait of a 
noble forefather puts its eye on one who 
wears his name, and says, by the language 
of an unchanging look: ‘I was a Radica! 
in my day; be thou the same in thine! 
I turned my back upon the old tyrannies 
and heresies, and struck for the new lib- 
erties and beliefs; my liberty and belief 
are doubtless already tyranny and heresy 
to thine age; strike thou for the new! | 
worshipped the purest God of my genera- 
tion,—it may be that a purer God is re- 
vealed to thine; worship Him with thy 
whole heart.’ ” 

That is the voice men ought to hear 
from a great ancestor. _'Those who believe 
that there isno more “light yet to break 
forth” may be children of the Puritans 
“after the flesh,” but they are certainly 


children of George III. “after the spirit.” 
A. 8. B. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN WALTHAM. 


A meeting of citizens of Waltham wa: 
held in Rumford Hall, on Monday eve- 
ning, February 26th. About one hundred 
and fifty were present. Mr. Thorpe pre- 
sided and opened the meeting by reading 
some spirited verses written by him fifteen 
years ago in support of woman suffrage. 
Miss Mary F. Eastman and H. B. Black- 
well made addresses. In answer to au in- 
vitation from the chairman—Mr. Starbuck. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stone and others spoke 
briefly. There was a good feeling, and it 
Was an excellent meeting. The announce- 
ment that Mr. John 8. Williams, the Dem- 
ocratic representative of Waltham, would 
vote for the municipal woman suffrage il! 
was heartily applauded. eS 

+o 


SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


The Legislature of Missouri is moving 
for woman suffrage. Mr. Ben. Hamilton. 
of Newton Co., of his own motion, and 
without any petition from any one, intro- 
duced a bill to strike the word ‘‘male” 
from the constitution. Afterward Mr+. 
Rebecca N. Hazard and Mrs. Cleveland. 
of St. Louis, went to Jefferson with peti- 
tions for general suffrage; for school sut- 
frage and for presidential suftrage respec- 
tively, and with bills drawn for the same. 
They were treated with much courtesy. 
They found friends who took charge of 
their petitions, which were attended t 
with generous promptness, and the bills 
were introduced Friday, the 16th, in the 
House, (the school suffrage bill being 
introduced by Mr. Cook, of Nodaway)- 
On the 19th Mr. W. H. Wade, of Green Co. 
introduced the bill for presidential suf- 
frage in the House, and on the 22nd, Hon. 
T. G. Allen, of St. Louis, introduced the 
bill for general suffrage in the Senate. 
These gentlemen, together with Mr. Han- 
ilton, will look after the bills and do al! 
they can for them. D. Martin, of Jasper 
Co., is also friendly and will aid, The 
Legislature is largely Democratic, and the 
chief agitation is in the question of pre 
hibition. It is greatly to the credit of 
Senator Hamilton. that he volunteered t0 
aid the women by his bill to strike ou! 
the word “male.” When the time come 
that men see their obligation to take thé 
part of woman (whether they ask it ” 
not) in this strife for political righta, the” 
rights will not long be withheld. H, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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GAMBETTA’S BRAIN. 6 

The brain of this remarkable man was 
unusually emall; only a few ounces in 
weight above that or anidiot. The French 
papers claim, with great justice, that the 
smallness of Gambetta’s brain, since it was 
the intellectual organ of one of the ablest 
statesmen of the day, furnishes a convinc- 
ing disproof of all theories of mental power 
that ascribe particular importance to mere 
mass of brain. Nevertheless, those who 
argue against woman's natural equality 
with man are forever adducing his superior 
weight of brain as evidence that he is her 
superior in mental force. Even Miss Har- 
daker, one of the latest champions of the 
natural inferiority of her sex, did not dis- 
dain, in one of her recent essays, to trot 
out (if one may venture to speak thus irrey- 
erently) this old fallacy, and drew alarm- 
ing conclusions from the lightness in 
weight of woman's brain. 

One would suppose that the diminutive 
brain of the great French statesman would 
set at rest, for a while, these rather silly 
theories about women's and men’s brains. 


F. 
Quincy, Mass., Feb. 28, 1883. 
oo 
IN MEMORIAM. 


MARY J. GRAHAM. 

In the Boston newspapers of Feb. 3d was 
published the simple notice of the death 
from diphtheria of Mary J. Graham, M. D. 
I knew her but little, and I have waited in 
vain for those who have a better right to 
render a tribute to her worth. It was my 
good fortune, last fall, to cross the ocean 
in the same steamer with her. She had 
been in Europe three years, studying medi- 
eine in Vienna and working among the 
poor in a London hospital, and was on her 
way to Boston to practise her profession. 
For a day or two, we interchanged friendly 
greetings and looks, and had pleasant talks 
together. She said that she was very tired 
from over-work, and had long looked for- 
ward to this voyage for the needed rest. 
But,by reason of her profession and readily- 
recognized capabilities, opportunity for re- 
pose was soon denied her. A young lady, 
without friends on the vessel, became 
alarmingly ill, and Miss Graham offered 
her aid, and was placed in charge. Night 
and day she watched by her, and gave 
every moment to loving care for this stran- 
ger. A stewardess said that she had never 
seen such nursing—that it would have been 
impossible for the lady to receive better 
care, even in her own home. When all 
the other passengers left the boat at the 
Boston wharf, Miss Graham remained to 
accompany her charge to her home. Her 
sweet, patient face, as we said good-by, 
lingers in my memory. One other picture 
of her comes tomind. She was called up- 
on to assist at a birth in the steerage. She 
brought the baby to visit those who had 
contributed clothes and money for its wel- 
come to this world. ‘Yes, my baby, and 
named after me,” she said with a laugh, 
as she folded it in her arms with the very 
look of latent motherhood in her eyes. 1 
knew nothing of her life or work in Bos- 
ton. But her simple, steadfast bearing, 
which showed hourly to all her genuine 
worth and character, must have carried 
confidence and courage into every home 
she entered, and her sweet face and bright 
smile must have shed light upon all whom 
she met. M. L. fT. 


ass si iliniona canal 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
Well done, Cape Cod Republicans! 


The salary of the teachers in New York 
has been cut down three times, the last 
time only a few weeks ago. 

A Philadelphia paper 
remonetrants in this State. 
fast lies travel. 

The female voters of Dedham are organ- 
izing to elect two of their number on the 
School Committee. 

There will be a woman's department in 
the New England Institute. Representa- 
tions from Japanese women are already pro- 
vided for. 

At a meeting of Registered Women, Feb- 
ruary 28th, Miss Louisa J. Hall was ap- 
pointed to serve on the committee for 
Ward 16. 

Mrs. A. M. J. Howe gave her lecture on 
the Azores, illustrated by stereopticon, at 
Lowell, February 12th, and again on Tues- 
day afternoon, February 27th, at Salem 
Normal School. 

Boston Co-Operative Building Company 
report the last year an unusually prosper- 
ous one. The company is out of debt, and 
furnishes homes to 150 families. 

Mrs. Dr. J. P. Oliver announces in her 
preface to her new book, that it is the first 
memoir given to the public of so famous a 
personage as Maria Edgeworth. 

The Senate has ordered a resolution re- 
questing the Massachusetts delegation in 
Congress to make every effort to secure the 
expunging from the records of the vote of 
censure passed upon.Oakes Ames by the 
forty-second Congress. 


reports 60,000 
It shows how 





A London journal, the Zoéphilist, pro- 
tests against the brutality of the present 
method of slaughter in that country, and 
urges that cattle be killed by electricity. 


The Cunard Steamship Company has at 


last yielded ‘to the temperance pressure ‘| 


and abolished the custom of furnishing 
grog to its sailors. 

Rey. Mr. Applebee, of the Parker Memo- 
rial Church, is preaching a series of excel- 
lent sermons which involve phases of the 
question of equal rights for women, and 
are in favor of it. 

Ex-Governor St. John of Kansas ad- 
dressed the Methodist ministers yesterday, 
and claimed that a large part of the suc- 
cessful temperance work in Kansas was 
due to the Methodist denomination. 

The young State of Nebraska also has 
its penitentiary scandal. Charges of gross 
cruelty to convicts have been made, and a 
legislative committee is at work investigat- 
ing. 

A lady in Dover, N. H., has made, since 
Feb. 17th, 1882, until Christmas, one thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-four pies, and 
they have been eaten by the family, which, 
by the way, was not a large one. 

In Lafayette, Ind., February 23d, pro- 
ceedings in the Gougar-Mandler suit were 
suspended, in consequence of the extreme 
sickness of a daughter of one of the jurors. 
The court adjourned till Monday morning 
next. 

Nantucket Town-meeting last week in- 
structed its selectmen to petition the Legis- 
lature for municipal woman suffrage. Jos- 
iah Freeman, fresh from his constituents, 
voted against the measure. He should 
never be sent back to the State-House. 

Our Herald, edited by Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar,is te be enlarged from twenty-eight 
to forty columns, and it will still be kept 
at the price of one dollar. We congratu- 
late Mrs. Gougar on the success of her pa- 
per. 

With Judge Abbott and the party leaders 
pulling one way, and Father Bodfish and 
the Catholic clergy pointing the other way, 
some of the Democratic members of the 
Legislature will vote on the woman suffrage 
question with fear and trembling.—Boston 
Traceller. 

Frederick Douglass has been chosen 
treasurer of the fund being raised by the 
Garnett Literary Association of Lincoln 
University for the erection of a monument 
to the memory of the late Rev. Henry 
Highland Garnett, United States minister 
to Liberia, above his grave at Monrovia. 

Barnstable County voted and paired 
solid for woman suffrage. The names are 
as follows: Bradford A. Briggs, of Sand- 
wich, Francis D. Cobb, of Barnstable, 
David Fisk, of Dennis, Clarendon A. Free- 
man, of Chathain, Solomon Linnell 2d, of 
Orleans, Edward E. Small, of Provinee- 
town. 

The annual meeting of the New England 


“Divorce Reform League was held in Bos- 


ton, February 13th, Bishop Paddock presid- 
ing. Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, every one of them men. It evident- 
ly did not occur to them how preposterous 
it was for men alone to attempt to settle 
such a question. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has begun a 
series of lectures in reply to the lectures of 
the Rey. Morgan Dix, on Woman. Dr. 
Dix on every Friday evening in Lent has 
discoursed on this subject, and Mrs. Blake 
gave her first lecture on last Sunday even- 
ing. Forbisher’s Hall, where she spoke, 
war wholly inadequate to hold the crowd 
that came, many going away disappointed. 

The March town meetings which have 
the article for municipal suffrage for wom- 
en in the warrant, should press the adop- 
tion of that article all the more for the vote 
at the State-House this week. A certified 
copy of the yote should be made ready to 
offer to the Legislature when the question 
comes up again next year. Between thirty 
and forty towns have this article. The 
Legislature will heed the expression of 
voters. 

The Indiana House has finally approved 
the prohibitory amendment by 57 to 35, and 
that establishing woman suffrage by 51 to 
40; this after the Senate had declared both 
provisions dead from informality in the ac- 
tion upon them last year. The House be- 
came extremely disorderly in discussing 
the matter, at one time a free fight was ex- 
pected, and finally the speaker left the 
chair and declared an adjournment in the 
midst of confusion. 

The ‘‘Penitent Females’ Refuge” lately 
held its sixty-second annual meeting in 
this city. The noticeable fact is not the 
results it reports nor the state of its treasu- 
ry, but that in such an institution its princi- 
pal officers are men. The president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and four of 
its nine directors are men. The addresses 
at the meeting were also all made by men. 
The impropriety appears in the statement 
itself. Preéminently should such an insti- 
tution be managed by women. However 
excellent the men connected with it may 
be, they are out of place. 





Since the time of the girlhood of our 
mothers, public opinion bas undergone a 
radical change in respect to the rearing and 
training of girls. ‘Two score years ago, ig- 
norance regarding her own physique and 
its needs was, considered synonymous with 
and necessary to that innocence which is 
so desirable ina maiden. Although there 
are some conservative people who retain 
the same opinion, it is now generally con- 
eeded that the embryo woman should 
thoroughly understand herself.— Boston 
Globe. 


Senator Hoar is making a sturdy and 
gallant stand for woman suffrage, in the 
debate on Senator Edmunds’s second Anti_ 
Polygamy bill. We think he is right in 
the declaration that polygamy cannot be 
erushed by striking down the female fran- 
chise in Utah. On this question, at least, 
he is well in front of the advanced Repub- 
lican sentiment of this Commonwealth. 
Judging from the attitude of some of the 
Republican legislators on Beacon Hill, who 
appear inclined to argue that because Gen. 
Butler and a score of other Democrats are 
suddenly, and for obvious reasons of poli- 
cy, disposed to take up the woman’s rights 
cause, therefore it is time for them to 
abandon it, we should say that Senator 
Hoar is not only in front, but very far 
ahead, of the Republican sentiment of his 
State. But it will catch up with him be- 
fore long.— Traveller. 


A recent work upon ‘*The Myths of the 
Odyssey,” by an Englishwoman, Miss Har- 
rison, is meeting with a great success in 
England. ‘We are indebted to Miss Har- 
rison for laying down the lines upon which 
the Greek myths can be studied,” says the 
Academy, and the Athenwum declares that 
“it is only just to say that we are not ac- 
quainted with any book produced by any 
man at either university, which does so 
much for the popular knowledge of ancient 
art as this work by a student from one of 
the Cambridge colleges for women.” The 
author of this book is a graduate of Girton 
College for Women, and the Academy re- 
viewer (a university man) proposes its im- 
mediate introduction into the preparatory 
studies for the universities—for the Cam- 
bridge classical tripos, now, with the math- 
ematical tripos, first open to women.— 
Harvard Herald. 

The time is not far distant, President 
Warren thinks, when women equally with 
men will be called to fill the professorships 
in our great universities, and, indeed, will 
come to supersede men as teachers and in- 
vestigators in many branches of study. 
‘As a rule,” he says, ‘‘the old style teach- 
ing of languages, history and literature by 
men has always been mechanical, unsym- 
pathetic, spiritless, or in its moré strenuous 
forms merely pedantic, compared with that 
new and higher type which the native en- 
thusiasm and conscientiousness and insight 
and teaching gifts of trained women are 
certain to bring about in the near future.” 
He speaks of “the atrocious text-books and 
scholastic methods” of the past, for which 
men were exclusively responsible, and in 
his opinion there can be no question that 
the association of women with men, wheth- 
er as learners or teachers, must work a 
great improvement in the first of these 
matters. si 

A pleasant ‘farewell reception’ was 
given to Miss Susan B. Anthony in the par- 
lors of the Spring Garden Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, on the evening be- 
fore she sailed. Robert Purvis presided, 
and paid a high tribute to Miss Anthony. 
Complimentary: remarks -were made by 
others. Letters or despatches were read 
from Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, Helen M. 
Gougar, Mrs. E. B. Phelps, of New York, 
and one from a number of persons in Roch- 
ester, ‘‘wishing her a safe journey and a 
happy time.” The National Society pre- 
sented her with ‘engrossed resolutions” 
of their estimate of her worth and leader- 
ship, to which Miss Anthony responded 
with ‘‘a brief but eloquent reply.” She will 
meet Mrs. Stanton and Mra, Ernestine L. 
Rose on her arrival. She intends to visit 
Switzerland and Italy, and to be in Eng- 
land during the May suffrage meetings. 
All her friends will wish her a good voy- 
age and sojourn abroad. 
eee 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 

MUSIC. 








While Harvard persists in keeping her 
doors shut to women, we have reason to 
congratulate ourselves on what the New 
England Conservatory is doing for them. 
Not that men may not participate’in all its 
advantages for learning, but they can not 
have a home within its walls. In this they 
are losers. Here are not only advantages 
for obtaining the broadest and finest music- 
al education attainable, but there is a School 
of Fine Arts, as well as a School of Lan- 
guages for those who wish to study in 
these directions. There are also facilities 
offered for studying the common and 
ee ge English branches, and, for those 
who are fitted for it, a college course in 
connection with the College of Liberal 
Arts of Boston University. 

What I especiall wish to speak about, 
are the classes in English Literature, Eng- 
lish History, Art Criticism, etc. 

Many ladies who have but little time 
would yet be glad to keep up an interest 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 





To make room for the alterations in our 
Store, we shall closo out a large line of Car- 
pets in our retail department at the follow- 
ing low prices:— 

WILTONS, damaged by water,........ ...@1. 
AXMINISTERS “ “ Ce ence ccccces 
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ROYAL VELVETS.,...... +++ +000+ - 1. 
5-frame BODY BRUSSELLS,.........-..+. 1. 
TAPESTRYS, . .0.5 - 00s cece eceeeeeeees BS, and 75c, 
EXTRA SUPERFINES. ...... 00. .s00se00eeee e 
ENGLISH SHEET OILS... 2.0. -000 +000 ++:M1.00 


These goods are sold much under the Re- 
tail prices, and should be inspected by those 








thinking of purchasing this season. 





- John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 
Washington S&t., Boston. 





October 10th the Price was Advanced to $2 00. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 2 0 
Pens sent by 


each (former price $3). 
return mail, 


Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. 


Send 


money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN C0O., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if t 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 
7 purpose of correcting this evil, the BA 
SHOULDER-BRACE 
plishing its purpose, that itis rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 

on of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seen 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect stre 


give waist measure outside of dress. Agents an 


GRAYLY’S 


SHOULDER - BRACE. 


The truth of this old adage is 
t person had only 


K-SUPPORTING 
has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 


ogthening 


(ven to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 

to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 

dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the perlod 

when bones and muscles are poets and hardening, is a most important item. «ag 
Provision is made for attac 

hips entirely from the drag of both. 

$150. Sent by. mail, postage prepaid ‘ on receiptof price. In ordertog, 


ing skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 


Canvassers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


Mention this paper. 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass’ 





in these, or some other study. I know of 
no place that offers such facilities for doing 
so as the Conservatory, not alone for 
the inmates but for those ae outside. 
I think many ladies with families would 
like 
“To steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care,” 

And spend an hour in study or conver- 
sation with the genial, accomplished 
woman who has charge of the Literary 
Department. 

There is another point to which I wish 
to draw the attention of women, viz.: The 
tuning of musical instruments as a pro- 
fession. It has been found that women 
possess a finer and more acute ear than 
men, and they are especially fitted for this 
branch of industry. 

There are many now taking lessons in 
this art at the Conservatory, some intend- 
ing to make it a profession, and more 
meaning to take care of their own pianos. 
So opportunities are opening one by one 
to wourew. In closing let me say to the 
readers of the “JOURNAL that they will 
find the New England Conservatory: of 
Music well worth visiting. It is open to 
visitors every day excepting Sunday, and 
all are sure of a hearty welcome aud polite 
attention. M. F. W. 








WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERF, AND IMPORTERS IN ALL 


GAMES 


FOR IN AND OUT-DOORS, 
AND APPARATUS FOR PHYSICAL 
EXERCISE. 
Bend for Illustrated Catalogue. 


580 Washington Street,and 1 Hayward Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LELIA JOSEPHINE ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Lav, 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 21, Boston. 
Admitted to the Bar, June, 1882. 
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Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washiogton Street. 


DRESS | 4: T- Foce, 
5 Hamilton Piace, 
REFORM 


staat Wee Boston, Mass. 
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Cutlery Store, 349 Washington 8t. 
ARTISTS’ A. A. WALKER & CO., 
Opp. Boston Theatre. 
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A GIFT 


That Would be appreciated by any 
one is a Marks Adjustable 


FOLDING GiAIR. 


It is a Present that will LAST FOR 
YEARS, and GIVE ITS POSSESSOR 
MUCH COMFORT. Fall Assortment, all 
styles, FOUND ONLY at 


ARTHUR DIXWELL'S Art Parlors, 
GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat 








Covers, Sleeves, 


“Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 


Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 


Mats, etc. 
Imported Air Cushions, 
Men’s and Boys’ Heavy and Light Coats, 
Ladies’ Check-Lined Circulars, 


Circulars and Rubbers fur the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
1t-Avon 8t., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 
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L. A ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERG 
$38 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Nest R. H. White & Co. 
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G. EL. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Giasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of — A fall line of superior Spevtacies 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a h bps Stew, 15 cents; Tea- 
derloin steak; 30 cents.: Ail the lururies and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very 

prices. Ladies’ Toilet‘Room attached. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE LEGISLATOR’S VIEW OF IT. 


“TAquor?” Oh yes!—they 're at it still, 
The “suffering women ;”—By St. Paul! 

They bounce up with the same old bill, 
Each session, like a rubber ball. 





The same old arguments they urge ; 
The same old advccates rehearse them ; 
And when they’ve brought us to the verge 
Of lunacy—why, we disperse them. 


But let the suffrage question rise, 
They're back again with vigor fresh,— 

They'd keep us till the last assize, 
Demanding stil! their “pound of flesh.” 


We've tried the “sop to Cerberus,” 
We've let them taste the candy stick 

They claim belongs to them, notua, 
And doctored it to make them sick. 


We've put their illness in the papers, 
But, bless your soul! it doesn’t work; 

They understand our little capers— 
They'd beat the shrewdest, oiliest Turk. 


That taste has roused the zest for more,— . 
They plead on this side, goad on that; 

What use to say the thing’s a bore, 
Or pass around the beggar’s hat? 


It isn’t charity they want; 

They don't take flattery worth a cent; 
Alike to ridicule or taunt, 

Or compromise, indifferent. 


“We ask but justice,” is their plea— 

They want their “rights” without condition ; 
The vested rights of property, 

The ballot dropped for “prohibition.” 


For one, I'd favor giving in, 
As far as money matters go; 
But when it comes to liquor, then 
I plant my foot and answer, No! 


No woman living shall restrict 

The heaven-given freedom of my will; 
No human being interdict 

My drinking till I drink my fill. 


No, madam, that’s my business; yours, 

To mind the house, the children care for; 
And if by—accident, my purse 

Is empty, without why or wherefore, 
Just open yours, like helpmeet good; 

And thank the Lord you've got a man 
Who treats you as a husband should, 

And Boston's notin Hindoostan. 

—-~s nenaens 


A WINTER SUNSET. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER,. 





A wonderful glory of color, 
A splendor of shifting light— 
Orange and scarlet and purple— 
Flamed in the sky to-night. 
Over the rolling river, 
And over the busy town, 
Soft as a benediction 
The rich rays floated down. 
They turned the sails of the fishers 
Into opal, rose and gold; 
The tall and smoky chimneys 
Were like castle turrets bold, 
Nothing of plain or common 
But took a halo strange 
In the light of the lovely sunset 
With its fairy spell of change. 
The day had been long and gloomy, 
Weary with mist and rain, 
A day for the heart to brood on 
Sorrow and loss and pain; 
But there came with the light of evening 
A wind that swept away 
All the shadow and darkness 
Out of the winter day. 
Is thy life, O pilgrim, dreary, 
Veiled from the cheery light? 
Perhaps for thee is the promise 
Of joy with the waning light. 
Fairer than noonday splendor, 
Richer than beams of stars, 
The lustrous glory of sunset 
May burn through golden bars. 
For ever the sun is shining; 
If only thy soul can wait, 
It will find the light and beauty, 
Though they seem to tarry late. 
The soundless, sunbright portal 
Will suddenly swing apart, 
And the grace of the life immortal 
Will guerdon thy trusting heart. 


———_ —_o¢-o— 


For the Woman’s Journal, 


THE THREE BEGGARS. 


BY IDA M. BUXTON. 


“Oh dear!” exclaimed Nettie Ashley, as 
she put on her bonnet and shawl prepara- 
tory to going home. “I wish we were to 
have some kind of a real good time to- 
night.” 

“My sentiments exactly,” returned Bes- 
sie Ames, as she tied her hood-strings in a 
bewitching bow, and surveyed herself in 
the mirror. ‘Il move that we three here 
and now plan a frolic.” 

**Second the motion!” chimed in Gertie 
Wood. **What shall it be? a candy daub?” 

“*No, no,” laughed Bessie ; ‘‘traces of our 
last candy escapade are yet visible in my 
hair, although comb and brush have been 
vigorously applied.” 

“Listen, girls,” cried Nettie, ‘I have an 
idea.” i 

‘For pity’s sake don’t lose it, Net,” said 
Gertie; ‘‘but quick, let’s hear.” 

“It’s something novel. Let’s go beg- 
ging.” 

“Go what?” asked Bess. 

“Go out begging,’ explained Gertie. 
“We'll disguise, and go from house to 
house, asking for food. It will be real 
fun.” 

“You are a genius, Net,” cried Bessie; 
“you'll be famous, yet.” 

“Probably,” said Nettie. ‘Behold the 
future idol of fame working in a box-shop 
for six dollars a week.” 

“That has nothing to do with our pro- 
posed excursion,” interrupted Gertie. 
‘Shall we go or not?” 
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“Go by all means,” said Bess, whose 
eyes were just sparkling- with mischief. 
‘But let's be going home; we can plan it 
on the way.” 

The three girls started off in high glee, 
and, judging by the frequent laughter and 
suggestive nods of their heads, everything 
was perfected ere they separated at the 
door of Nettie Ashley's house. 

“Now, girls, be here at seven, sharp, 
and all in costume, mind,” called out Net- 
tie, as she ran toward the door. 

Ilad you been on hand at seven sharp, 
you would have seen two very forlorn- 
looking damsels ringing the bell of the 
Ashley cottage. Nettie answered the call 
and the visitors were ushered in with much 
laughter, and a few moments later you 
might have seen emerging from the same 
house three miserably clad girls, each 
bearing a basket. 

“Where shall 
Bess. 

“We'll take Evans Avenue; neither of 
us is acquainted there,” responded Nettie. 
“They are all rich folks on the avenue. 
Then we'll go over to Lee Street among 
the poor people, and see what we can beg 
for our poor sick mothers.” 

“*T can never tell the story with a grave 
face,” said Gertie. 

‘But you must. See here!” said Bessie, 
as they passed under the street light. 
**Look, you must draw your face down so.” 
And the rosy little face assumed such a 
serio-comic expression that her companions 
burst into laughter. ‘Girls,”’ she exclaim- 
ed, in a tragie voice, “*howcan you laugh 
in that manner when your poor mother is 
so ill with consumption, and you have little 
brothers and sisters depending on you for 
support, and are obliged to beg from door 
to door?—how can you do it?” 

‘Bess, you are incorrigible,” returned 
Nettie. “Such a doleful expression as that 
would be a fortune to any beggar. You 
actually looked worse than Aunt Melissa 
when she is giving her visitors an extend- 
ed uccount of her ‘neuraligy and ruma- 
tiz.’” 

‘*Here we are on Evans Avenue,” called 
Gertie. “‘Now, girls, compose yourselves. 
Net, you are to go first.” 

“All right,” responded Nettie; ‘T'll stop 
at this big brown house. You two walk 
on a few steps, and wait in the shadow of 
that big elm.” : 

They did as directed, while Nettie made 
her way to the back door of the mansion. 
A trembling knock brought Maggie, the 
servant-girl. 

“Please, ma’am,” Nettie faltered, ‘*I’ve 
a sick mother, we're very poor, there’s no 
one but me to depend on—and won't you 
please give me a little something to eat? 

“You're the sivinteenth beggar that’s af- 
ter being here to-day. You all have dyin’ 
mithers an’ dead fathers, an’ hivin only 
knows how many childer to support. If 
we'd be givin’ to all o’ yees, the master ud 
be poorer than a church mouse hisself, so 
he would.” 

*But you wouldn't miss a little.” plead- 
ed Nettie, “Sand I'd be so thankful.” 

“Will, thin, take these cowld buckwhates 
and be gone;” and she tossed the viands 
into the basket. With a smothered Thank 
you, ma’am,” Nettie departed. 

“What success?” cried the girls as Nettie 
reached them. 

**Not exactly an enthusiastic reception, 
but I got some buckwheat eakes. Have 
some?” 

“Not yet, thanks. Wait until you see 
my spoils,” said Gertie. “Judge Jenkins 
lives inthis house. He is one of the wealth- 
iest men in the city, so I'll get something 
handsome there.” And beggar number 
two started The 


we go first?” inquired 
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on her doleful errand. 
judge’s back door opened; the “help” con- 
temptuously eyed her visitor, then slammed 
the door in her face with, ‘We don’t take 
stock in beggars.” 

“Stingy things!” was the angry excla- 
mation, as Gertie joined the girls and re- 
lated her cold treatment. 

In this way they visited nearly every 
house on the avenue, sometimes receiving 
cold bits, and often nothing but harsh 
words. 

“I’m disgusted with a 
said Gertie. ‘‘Let’s go home.” 

“Just think, if we really were in distress 
and needed the food for which we've 
begged, with what sorrowful hearts we 
should return. To think that these rich 
folks should refuse to give the crumbs 
that fall from their tables to the starving 
people of our city!” 

“Tam going down on Lee Street and see 
if there is any more charity in a tenement- 
house than a mansion,” said Bess. “Ill 
only try one house; then home it shall 
be.” 

They wended their way toward Lee 
Street. At the corner stood a miserable 
little shanty. The windows were filled 
with rags, and everything indicated the ex- 
treme poverty of the inmate. 

‘**There,” said Bess, ‘‘I’m going in here ;” 
and she walked briskly to the door. At 
her timid knock the door opened, and she 
was confronted by an old negro, to whom 


beggar’s life,” 





she told her pitiful story. 





“Cum right in, honey, cum right in. 
De ole man aint got much, but he nebber 
done sen’ away de needy. Cum in a min- 
ute, chile.” 

Bess entered the hovel, and as she saw 
its meagre furnishings, her heart smote 
her. 

“T cannot take food from him,” she said 
to herself, “*yet I dare not tell him the 
truth.” 

Placing the candle on the table, the 
negro went to a little cupboard in one 
corner of the room, drew forth half a loaf 
of bread, and handed it to Bessie, saying, 
“Here, chile, dis am all de bread I hab in 
de world, but you take it to de pore sick 
mudder wid a brack man’s bressin’.” 

“Q sir,” cried Bessie, the tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks, “I cannot take the 
last mouthful you have, indeed I cannot.” 

“Nebber min’ *bout dat; to-morrow I'll 
get some mo’. De ole man kin work, but 
de sick mudder can’t. Take it to her, and 
tell her it comes wid de bressin’ ob de ole 
brack man.” 

“Tow can Lever thank you!” tearfully 
exclaimed Bessie. ‘A thousand, thousand 
thanks!” 

She closed the door and quickly ran to 
the girls, to whom with many tears she 
related the touching incident. 

‘*T felt so guilty,” she explained, “but I 
dared not tell him the truth. If you could 
have seen the tears roll down his face as I 
told my story, you would have felt what 
real charity was. To think of meeting in 
this lowly hovel one willing to give his 
last crust, when we have been so rudely 
repulsed by many who live in luxury !” 

“It is the grandest example of charity I 
ever knew,” responded Nettie, ‘‘and, girls, 
we must reward him.” 

“T have it,” cried Gertie. ‘Day after 
to-morrow is Thanksgiving Day. Now, 
let’s circulate a subscription paper in the 
shop to-morrow, and get the old man the 
best dinner he ever had.” 

“Agreed! Capital!” cried Nettie 
Bessie in a breath. 

Gertie’s suggestion proved a wise 
The next day they told their story and 
solicited money for their new friend. By 
night a cosey sum had been realized, and 
with happy hearts they set out to make 
their purchases ; then, each with a heavily- 
laden basket, sought the old shanty. 
Again Bess rapped at the door. The old 
man came, and seeing the three girls, 
eagerly peered into their faces and asked 
their errand. 

“Sir,” said Bess, ‘we are come to con- 
fess a wrong.” 

“Guess you’se got de wrong place den. 
None 0° you ebber sinned ’gainst me.” 

“Last night,’ continued Bess, “I came 
here begging for fun. My mother is not 
sick, and [ had no need of the food for 
which I asked. Your kindness touched 
my heart, and’—— 

“Now,” interrupted the negro, in sur- 
prise, **who'd s’posed you could Jie like 
dat, wid sech «a powerful sorry face!” 

“Tam sorry,” returned Bess, ‘and now 
we have brought you these baskets, which 
we hope you will accept with the kindest 
wishes of three giddy girls who will 
never think of your generosity without 
a tear.” 

“And please accept this envelope,” said 
Nettie, as she handed it tohim, ‘Then they 
put down their baskets, and with a pleas- 
ant ‘tgood-night” left the old man gazing 
at his presents in a bewildered manner. 

“Don't go far,” whispered Gertie, as 
she closed the door. ‘‘Let’s stand in that 
shrubbery where we can watch him 
through the window.” 

So. taking their places. they watched 
him as he opened the baskets and drew 
forth a fine turkey, vegetables, cakes and 
many other good things. 

“Did you ever see such a happy face?" 
asked Bessie. 

‘Ife is opening the envelope now,” said 
Gertie; “I wonder what he will say to 
that!” 

As he broke the seal and drew forth the 
roll of money, the tears found ready vent; 
he looked first at the money, then at the 
edibles, as if to make sure it was a reality 
andnodream. Then, clasping both hands, 
he dropped on his knees, and the girls 
knew that “de brack man’s bressin’ * was 
finding utterance and favor before the 
throne of God. 
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A OASE OF SUICIDE. 


BY SHIRLEY BROWNE. 


*‘Drowned!” cried Molly Browne, with 
a curious little attempt at a laugh. “I 
never heard anything so ridiculous in my 
life! Drowned, indeed! Why, don’t you 
see that I am as alive as ever I was in my 
life?" 

And Molly sat up in the little back 
kitchen of the Widow Waxley’s cottage, 
where they had been rolling her in heated 
blankets and putting bottles of hot water 
to her feet, and pushed back the jet black 
masses of her drenched hair with both 
tremulous, uncertain hands. 

Yes; she was alive. That was very 
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certain. But it was also very certain that 
she had been appallingly close to the other 
world. Closer, by several hairbreadths, 
than she would care to be again. And 
the pale, frightened faces of those around 
her bore witness to the narrow escape she 
had had. 

Molly Browne had been a little wilful 
and defiant all day long. She had come 
down on the excursion to Wave Beach, 
with half a dozen other merry young girls, 
all, like herself, operatives in the Waller 
Street Glove Factory. She had danced 
gayly on the smooth floor of the upper 
deck of the steamer, to the wild strains of 
the ‘Thousand -and-One - Nights,” — she 
had been the wildest and merriest of all 
the flock—and she had persisted in swim- 
ming far out beyond the life-lines, when 
they all went in bathing, to the infinite 
terror of her companions. But she came 
back, all laughing and safe. 

“Now for a dive!” she cried. “Who 
will dive with me?" 

With a sudden spring she vanished into 
the surf. But she had miscaleulated her 
distance, and struck her head against the 
solid sandy bottom with stunning force. 
That was all she remembered, until she 
found herself struggling, with wild gasps, 
back to consciousness, in the Widow Wax- 
ley’s little cottage. 

She had wished for death the day before, 
when Harry Bell had sent her his wedding- 
She had told herself that life was 
But she had not 
And it 


cards. 
no longer worth living. 
known then what dying was like. 
had been a lesson to her. 

“They have telegraphed it back to the 
city that | am drowned!” she cried, with 
an hysterical laugh. ‘“‘Whatfor? Is there 
such a dearth of sensational items as that? 
What does it matter to any one whether I 
live or die?” 

And Mrs. Waxley quieted her, not with- 
out difficulty. 

‘Laws, miss,” said she consolingly, 
“they puts everything in the paper now. 
Even the big eggs Squire Sunderland's 
hen lays, and the color of Deacon Ker- 
shaw’s garden fence. But there’s one 
comfort,—nobody believes nothing that it 
says.” 

So Molly Browne fell asleep, lulied by 
the ticking of the old clock, and the sound 
of Mrs. Waxley’s niece’s sewing-mar 
chine. 

Molly Browne was very pretty: and 
there had been one or two newspaper re- 
porters on the excursion. Moreover, a 
rumor had somehow got afloat that Cupid 
and his wings were mixed up in the affair; 
and in the evening papers there appeared 
the tidings that Mary Browne had at- 
tempted to commit suicide at Wave Beach! 
And with the morning train appeared half 
a dozen anxious inquirers. Mrs. Waxley 
stood appalled. 

“T dunno nothin’ about it,” said she. 
**But the doctor's there. U'll call him.” 

Dr. Field, attracted by the sound of 
voices, at that moment stepped out of the 
back bedroom into the little parlor.” ~~~ 

“Gentlemen,” said he, rather surprised, 
“to what are we indebted for the pleas- 
ure of *—— 

Each of the six strangers had been 
glaring indignantly at the other five, but 
now they all spoke at once. 

‘How is she?” 

“Oh, better,” said the doctor. “A great 
deal better. In fact,” smoothing his chin 
with a professional air, ‘‘she is progress- 
ing quite satisfactorily.” 

*Could L speak to you privately, Dr. 
Field?” said a stout gentleman with a bald 
head and immense watch-seals. The doc- 
tor ushered him into the Widow Waxley’s 
back kitchen. 

“T desire you, doctor,” said the stout 
gentleman, “to send those prying fellows 
away. Newspaper reporters, every one of 
‘em. 

“Oh, | think not,” pleaded the doetor. 
“'They”—— 

“IT can see through ‘em like so many 
panes of glass,” said the stout gentleman. 
“Send ‘em away, I say. I won't have my 
domestie infelicities paraded before the 
greedy eyes of the public.” 

“You are’—— The doctor paused in- 
terrogatively. 

“Tam Mamie’s husband,” said the stout 
gentleman. ‘My name is John Browne. 
We differed. [ won't deny that I was a 
little unreasonable. Mamie would flirt. 
And if there’s anything I Gan’t tolerate, it’s 
flirting. So when I heard that she was 
coming to Wave Beach with Captain Fitz 
Starkey, I confess that I lost my temper. 
I told her she needn’t come back again. 
But I didn’t suppose she would try to 
drown herself. She does love me, after 
all, it seems.” 

And the stout gentleman blew his nose 
sonorously. 

“But, sir,” said the doctor, “this girl 
seems too youthful”—— 

‘*Mamie was forty,” admitted the stout 
gentleman. ‘But she didn’t look thirty- 
seven!” 

“This lady is eighteen,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘“‘and it is my impression that she 
is unmarried.” 





“Sir!” cried the stout man, “are Vou 
deceiving me?” , 

“Not in the least,” said 
“Why should I?” 

“Then,” cried the portly stranger, ‘what 
the deuce has become of Mamie? If she 
and Fitz Starkey have gone off together”— 

And he rushed out of the house, while 
the doctor finished his sentence for him 
by quietly remarking,— 

“It would serve you right.” 

Just then a second visitor tapped him on 
the arm; he turned to behold a tall young 
man with long hair drooping over his coat 
collar and no visible display of linen. 

“Can I see her, sir?” said he, in a hollow 
tone. “Mary Browne. We are engaged, 
I told her yesterday morning that our mar- 
riage must be indefinitely postponed, on 
uccount of an ungrateful public omitting 
to recognize my abilities as an actor. If 
she has committed suicide in consequence 
of this, I shall never forgive myself!” 

*-Ahem—well,” said the doctor, in some 
perplexity, “Pll inquire.” 

But presently he came back to where the 
tall young man was leaning picturesquely 
against the pantry shelves. 

‘There's some mistake,” said he. ‘She 
isn’tengaged to any one! And she doesn’t 
recognize the name on your card !” 

“Ah!” said the actor. “I have been 
misled by the similarity of names! My 
Mary is stillmy own! And Fate proves, in 
this instance at least, merciful !” 

And off he went. 

“Come, come!” shouted a bluff, middle- 
aged man with leg-of-mutton whiskers and 
a coral complexion, from the other room. 
“I don’t relish being kept waiting so. Tell 
Polly it was all a joke about my sailing on 
that voyage to the South Sea Islands with- 
out her. I declare I never was so flabber- 
gasted in all my life as when I saw that 
she'd tried to drown herself, poor lass.” 

**By ‘Polly,’ * said the courteous doctor, 
**yvou allude to” 

‘To my wife,” said the ruddy-complex- 
ioned individual. “Shiver my timbers! 
there’s no one I like so well as Polly, with 
all her faults.” 

The mariner was easily disposed of when 
he heard that this Mary Browne was, as 
yet, no man’s wife,—and he went wrath- 
fully away to his mother-in-law’s to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of the true “pretty 
Polly.” The next person who accosted Dr. 
Field was a spectacled college student, 
who confessed that he had retracted his 
vows of love from one Mary Browne, be- 
cause his mother had vehemently objected 
to his becoming engaged before he had 
completed his course of studies. 

**But when I saw that newspaper para- 
graph,” said he, turning very red about the 
nose and cheek-bones, “I determined to 
sacrifice all to her. Doctor, ean I have 
speech with her? I—I feel that my feel- 
ings are getting too much for me.” 

Before Dr. Field could reply the door 
opened, and Molly Browne herself came 
out. 

‘Is everybody crazy?” said she. 


the doctor, 





“What 
is all this about? I declare, I've a great 
mind to get my name changed by act of 
Legislature! I haven't the least idea of 
committing suicide ; but if ever I do, it will 
be because there are so many foolish peo- 
ple in the world bearing the same name as 
mine !** 

The college student retired in discomfi- 
ture,—the grocer’s clerk, who had quar- 
reled with a Mary Browne the week pre- 
viously, and whose conscience had pricked 
him seriously, followed his example,—the 
solitary newspaper reporter, who had been 
secretly hoping for the material wherewith 
to construct a romantic paragraph, put 
up his note-book and pencil with an audible 
chuckle,—and the coast was clear once 
again. The doctor laughed heartily, and 
so did Molly Browne. 

“You see, my dear,” said the old gen- 
tleman, ‘that even suicide has its comic 
aspects.” 

Molly went back to the factory, forgot 
all about Harry Bell. and took up the tasks 
of happy, busy life again. In six months 
she was married to the foreman in the 
Stitching Department. 

“Which,” as Dr. ‘Field said when he re- 
ceived his piece of wedding-cake, ‘“‘was a 
great deal better than committing suicide.” 
— Selected. 

arene ers 
A GRACEFUL COMPLIMENT. 


From 1876 to 1880 the office of State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, in California, 
was held by Prof. Ezra 8. Carr, who has 
been an earnest advocate for the admission 
of women to all the higher institutions of 
learning, and to any profession or calling 
they may desire to enter. On taking his 
seat Dr. Carr appointed his wife as his dep- 
uty, and in welcoming his successor, 
strongly urged him to continue the same 
policy, Mrs. Kate M. Campbell, the wife 
of the incumbent, being exceptionally 
qualified for the position. 

Many friends of equal suffrage have 
sarried out their principles by filling ap- 
pointed offices in their gift with women. 

Thus, at the time above mentioned, the 
assistant State Librarian and Assistant 
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State Controller were ladies, well known 
throughout the State. 

Mrs. Campbell's appointment gave great 
satisfaction, and she has won golden opin- 
jons in the conduct of the office. Super- 
jntendent Campbell, a Republican, gives 
place to # newly elected Democratic offi- 
cer, and says in his valedictory, “Of my 
deputy, it is but little tosay that in office 
without her I should have been but half a 
Superintendent, as, anywhere without her, 
| should be but half a man.” P. 


oo 
OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., FEB. 19, 1885. 

Editor Woman's Journal ; 

I see a great deal of force in your state- 
ment of the beneficial results of enlarging 
the responsibilities of women,—perhaps I 
should say of recognizing the public re- 
sponsibilities of women. For I have ob- 
served that intelligent and conscientious 
and good-hearted women are haunted by a 
sense that somehow they might and ought 
to help the terrible legal wrongs that are 
constantly befalling the weak of both 
sexes. 

Another adinirable article in the Jour- 
wAL of the 17th was that one on ‘The 
Cambridge Remonstrants.” signed “A. 8, 
7.” [was amazed to see in our Democratic 
Washington Post a paragraph to the same 
effect; 7. ¢., that if Mrs. John Smith wishes 
to vote, she ought to vote, whether Mrs. 
Henry Cabot Lodge wishes to or not. Still, 
forgive me for agreeing with your impu- 
dent Ohio Irishman that ‘*women ginerally 
are not edicated up to it.” [ shudder to 
think of the way our country is quadrennial- 
ly imperilled by the votes of brutality and 
ignorance. And then to think of this vote 
being re-enforced by the votes of all the 
silly women, all the petty women, all the 
narrow-minded women, all the poor for- 
eign peasant women, whose intelligence 
and instincts have been brutalized by ages 
of degradation. I desire not the increased 
power of any one class or sex, but the good 
of our whole country. And so far as that 
can be compassed by suffrage, I see it ac- 
complished by adding the votes of intelli- 
gent women only to the votes of intelligent 
men. 

Washington has lately been visited by 
some representatives of Massachusetts 
women who make one wonder that the 
women of that State should not be implored 
to use the right of suffrage, rather than be 
left to ask for it. Among these ladies were 
the daughters of the poet Longfellow, 
Mrs. Ole Bull, and Miss Lilian Whiting. 
Mrs. Samuel Bright, John Bright’s wid- 
owed sister-in-law, who has lately visited 
us, is another woman whose very existence 
is a strong argument for woman suffrage. 
And here is Clara Barton, who has just set 
the Societies of the Red Cross in Syracuse, 
Danville, Rochester, Memphis, Vicksburg, 
New Orleans and Washington to work re- 
lieving the sufferers in the Ohio valley. 
The Washington trustées of the society 
who receive donations are Secretaries Fol- 
ger and Lincoln, and Commissioner 
George B. Loring. ‘The Empress of Ger- 
many, head of the ‘*Red Cross” in that 
country, has sent Miss Barton an elegant 
book with the year’s work of German 
women’s relief societies. 

There is a little lady here, Mrs. Butler, 
who has opened an Exchange for woman's 
work similar in principle to the grand in- 
stitutions of that sort in Baltimore, New 
York and Providence. She thought out 
the idea herself, from seeing the piteous 


| case of many girls and women on being 


suddenly dropped from their places in the 
Departments; or of those who had spent 
all their money while waiting for some 
congressman to fulfil an idle promise of 
getting them ‘‘a place.” 

“T want to develop other industries in 
Washington than office-holding,” said Mrs. 
Butler, showing me some beautiful speci- 
mens of useful needlework. ‘This stocking- 
bag, with the place here for mending-cot- 
tons, and here for needles, was made by a 
girl of thirteen. .She also knit these mittens 
and this delicate shawl. Her father is dead ; 
she lives with a stepmother, who cannot 
afford to provide her with clothes. Yester- 
day a delicate young girl talked to me 
with tears. I said to her, ‘Now, my child, 
I would give up trying for an office any 
longer. At best you would be in constant 
anxiety lest somebody stronger in influ- 
ence than you should get away your 
place. You will be compelled to subservi- 
ency in a hundred odious ways. A skilful 
cook is regarded with positive fear in the 
family she serves. A tidy, pleasant maid 
of the chambers or parlor is regarded and 
cherished and respected as a friend. That 
is how we used to feel toward our domestic 
employees. Why not undertake domestic 
Service? It is far more womanly, far more 
independent, and, in the family of a true 
lady, it is much easier and pleasanter than 
office work is.’” - 

“I think you would have to give a little 
advice to the true lady, also, in many cas- 
®s, as to her treatment of her domestic em- 
Ployee,” said I. 

“I did. I was called away from my 
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young girl to see a lady who was seeking 
a gentle, neat, skilful, above all a trust- 
worthy ‘second girl.” I said, ‘Madam, I 
have the very person waiting for you, if I 
-an persuade her to go. But she has nev- 
er been in domestic service before. She 
has been promised and promised an oftice, 
till she has resolved to wait no longer, but 
to find something else to do. The idea of 
domestic service was at first a shock to 
her. She is a lady-like, delicate-minded per- 
son. If she goes with you, will you try to 
be gentle and considerate to her, thinking of 
her as if you had a daughter in her place? 
The lady promised. I got the young girl 
to go.with her, and I have heard from each 
since. They are both delighted with each 
other,” said my Woman's Work Exchang- 
er, glancing up gladly. She introduced a 
lady who wanted her white china painted 
after her own designs, to a young girl who 
wanted china to paint. One day a pale 
young fellow stepped in and said to Mrs. 
Butler, ‘*You only help women, do you?” 
“That is what we organized for,” she 
answered, **but we don’t want to be selfish. 
Can I do anything for you?” 

And she went to work and got him some 
copying from a lawyer. I enclose her 
eard, for I think some of your good women 
visiting Washington might like to call upon 
her. STACY. 

—_— oo —_—— - 
ANTI-SUFFRAGE. 


One could wish that the opposition to 
woman suffrage in Massachusetts were 
more lively than it is. For if there is any- 
thing that would strengthen our faith in 
the good results that lie in its wake, it is 
the texture of the opposition which is 
brought forward to dispute its right of 
way. When a good, conscientious woman 
feels constrained to declare to the world 
the reasons why she does not wish to vote, 
we may read there, as in an illuminated 
scroll, the very reason why she should 
vote. Do not the remonstrants talk of the 
duties and responsibilities that inhere in 
the right of suffrage? 

Responsibility! Think of it! What does 
Massachusetts or any other State need so 
much as voters who feel the responsibility 
that goes along with the exercise of this 
privileges? Who feels this, feels that she 
must answer the consequences of her ac- 
tions, that she must be guided by a steady 
heart and brain in the formation of the 
opinion she expresses by her vote, so that 
it may be the best of which she is capable? 
Would it be possible to buy or to influence 
in any way the vote of a person who felt 
the responsibility of her act? 

There is much genuine womanliness in 
this opposition. One cannot but admire 
the spirit that turns so lovingly to the 
silent beauties of home, refusing the great 
world beyond. If it were not for that 
blessed, that true crown of motherhood, 
which belongs to woman, the roar of the 
great world might be subdued to her finer 
sensibilities by walls and legal barriers. 

But never a fair-haired boy lay upon his 
mother’s breast, but that same boy had a 
destiny preparing for him, made up of the 
elements that exist outside that mother’s 
reach, Surely if she could make her influ- 
ence felt in the public schools—against 
indiscriminate corporal punishment, for 
instance—or under the dome, in favor of 
temperance or in fixing the number of 
hours that shall constitute a day’s work, 
or in any other of the numberless things 
that go to make up the sum of life’s con- 
ditions—she would turn from her heaven 
of ceramics. from the rosy light of her 
dwelling, so much as to shape by a little 
consecutive thought and influence, the 
shape of these conditions. 

Let us hear oftener from the opposers of 
woman suffrage. We tire of fraud and 
corruption at the polls. The words ‘‘add- 
ed duty” and “responsibility” of the bal- 
lot, come like sweet and refreshing breezes 
laden with promise. 

Bessik B. Hunt. 
i ae 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The concert for the Middlesex Fells real- 
ized, over all expenses, $165. 

The death of the great composer Wag- 
ner creates a wail round the civilized world. 

Mr. Roosevelt introduced into the New 
York Legislature, February 16th, a bill 
providing for the whipping of men who 
abuse their wives and children. The num- 
ber of lashes is not to be less than ten and 
not to exceed thirty, and is to be inflicted 
in the presence of a surgeon and a jury of 
six persons. 

Herr Von Gossler, Prussian Minister of 
Education, has issued a circular ordering 
that all the boys in the higher schools of 
the country shall be made to play games. 
For some time public opinion in Germany 
has been much exercised about the physi- 
cal condition of the boys; they were good 
scholars, but listless, inactive, unenterpris- 
ing, often appallingly short-sighted. A 
remedy is to be sought, not only in gym- 








| nastics, but in cricket and football, and 


other out-door games requiring skill and 
agility. 





HUMOROUS.. 


“What d'ye leave that door wide open 
for?’ exclaimed the gentleman in the 
oftice, to the intruding pedler. **Oi thought, 
surr,”’ was the quick reply, ‘that ye moight 
want to kick me down stairs, and Oi want- 
ed to make it convanient for ye, surr.” 


“Mamma, there’s a mosquito on the back 
of papa’s neck; shall I hit it?” 

“No,” said the mother considerately. 
**Your father might not approve of it. He's 
a member of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals.” 


A Scotchman, having hired himself to a 
farmer, had a cheese set down before him, 
that he might help himself. After some 
time the master said to him, ‘Sandy, you 
take a long time to breakfast.” ‘In troth, 
master,” said Sandy, ‘a cheese 0° this size 
is nae sae soon eaten as ye may think.” 

Two Georgia darkey politicians were dis- 
cussing the physical condition of their next 
Governor, when one of them said, ** Aleck 
Stephens is a mighty small man. You 
could wrap him up ina pocket handker- 
chief.” **Yes, dat’s so,” answered the 
other; ‘but it would take a table-cloth to 
hold his brains.” ; 

Joseph Smith fell down the cellar stairs 
the other day and Wroke his left leg, his 
right arm, two ribs, his nose, one finger, 
and cut his scalp, sprained his ankle, and 
put his shoulder out of joint. He was 
picked up insensible, and on recovering, 
evidently was a little bewildered as to what 
had occurred, for his first question was, 
**Whom did they nominate ?* 


A contributor to Puck says: ‘In one 
gutter I saw a pig, in the other the sem- 
blance of aman. The pig was sober, the 
man wasdrunk. ‘The pig had a ringin his 
nose, the other animal had one on his fin- 
ger. The pig grunted, so did the man. 
And I said aloud, ‘We are known by the 
company we keep,’ and the pig grunted 
and walked away, ashamed to be seen in 
the company of a drunken man.” 


An Irishman applied to an overseer of a 
shipyard to be put on a job. He was in- 
formed that his request could not be com- 
plied with; but as Pat continued to gaze 
at an anchor which was lying in the vicin- 
ity, the foreman repeated his reply that 
there was no work for him, and advised 
him to go away. “Divil a bit will I stir, 
sorr, till I see the man that’s going to use 
that pick.” 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 

Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’s SootrHine Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WiINsLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 25 cents a bottle. ly-7 


OLD MorHer Sutpron.—Considerable “stock’’ 
was taken in what Mother Shipton said would 
come to pass in the year 1881 by those who are 
ready to swallow down every whiin that floats 
along; but these same persons will suffer from 
having all sorts of humors for years, before they 
will believe that fifty cents’ worth of Swayne’s 
Ointment will effectually cure them. Ministers, 
judges, lawyers, and even physicians have testi- 
fied to its merits. Try it. 


ANGINA PectToris—rheumatism or neuralgia 
of the heart—is a strictly nervous disease. It be- 
gins with a sensation of pain and constriction in 
the region of the heart, accompanied with more 
or less pain and numbness in the left arm. For 
no other disease of the heart is Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator better adapted, and a test of its reme- 
dial properties will show immediate results. 


No molasses and water mixture, but a concen- 
trated extract of the active medicinal properties 
of roots, barks, etc., is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Tue Diamond Dyes always do more than | 
claim to do. Color over that old dress, It will 
look like new. Only ten cents, 





{UMPHREYS 
Vv ETERIN CS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DUGS, HOG 
and POULTRY, - 
FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
athic Voterematy Specifics have been used b 
Farmers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable an 
urfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coal Mine Companies, Trav'g stippodromes 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, 
with perfect success. 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (39 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 4) cents, 
¢?~ Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


HUMPHREYS’ Scion’ from ®ster'wont ve 
ana proms HOMEQPATHIG cures biz 
Been in use 2 years, Cl 0 28 
fan the most success- yt sper N Ur Hos 


fires vinl of powder f 

rge vial of powder for 85, sent post-free on re- 
ceipt of price. Humphreys’ Homeo. Med. Co, 
tilust, Catalogue tren) 109 Fulton t.. N. Y. 





HE GREAT CURE), 
RHEUMATISM 


Kionave 


it is of the 
Liver AND BOWE - 
x —~y the Trosdtal p- ba ape { 
the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
4IWELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Can be sent by mail. Burlington, V 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 
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SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact, 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th cay of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot,and with an 
awful pain. 1e swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that I could with dif- 
py | see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 

foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
80 as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better over day, so 
that to-day I can walk without go ng lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does not run at all. lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.S. Every person that saw me said that 
I never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 


Noother Sarsaparillahas suchasharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 

Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared oaly by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


MOTHERS AND LADIES 
READ THIS. 


Reasons Why American Women Should be 
Better Nourished than they are, 


Is that they live and work more by their nerve 
strength, combined with the fact that those that are in 
physical health (and they are less in per cent. annually) 
menstruate at a younger and older age, therefore bear 
children younger and older than women of American- 
Irish parentage, English, Irish, Scotch, German and 
Swede women residing in the United States, and the 
last a difference of over two yeara, is the reason the 
per cent. of mortality and chronic diseases is increas- 
aed each decade in certain ages. 


. 
THE CHIEF CAUSE of POOR EYESIGHT. 


We cannot present better authority for many cases 
than that of Dr. J. McKay, in the American Journal 
of Medical Science for October, 1882, who says, “I 
report twelve cases in which suppression of the menses 
was accompanied by a disturbance of vision. Cases 
of this kind demand prompt recognition before vision 
is too much impaired by the internal eye disease. 

“Young school girls often manifest weak and painful 
sight about the time their menses are being estab- 
lished, if their menses become irrcgular from any 
cause which may produce partial or complete suppres- 
sion for an indetinite time.” 

The establishing of the menses, every lady knows 
that has passed the turn of life, that one is as greata 
strain on the physical system as the other, and in youth 
ge liability to contract chronic diseases is greater than 
n age. 

Both stages of life leave many ills, and all for the 
want of sufficient Nutrition to supply the wastes. 

Murdock’s Liquid Food is acknowledged by the pro- 
fession of all schools, as well as by all that have taken 
it, to be the richest food known, and will make blood 
faster than all foods or preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach. These are the 
reasons that it is of 80 much benefit to females of all 
ages, in health or sickness. 


THE CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF LEU- 
CORRHGA. 

Dr. Fordyce Baker of New York who read a paper 
before the American Gynecological Society, says— 

“The influence of nerve disturbance, as a conse- 
quence ot defective nutrition, was perhaps not so gen- 
o—_ — although most practitioners knew 
the fact that in some of their patients strong mental 
emotion was sure to bring on a troublesome leucorrhea. 

A teaspoon of Liquid Food four times daily for one 
week nee / will prevent all of this liability and ex- 
haustion, and taken for six months will carry any lady 
through the turn of life. 

What does Fothergill, one of the ablest of English 
physicians, say about Cholera infantum ? 

‘For one infant lying in its last sleep from specific 
germ-carried pyrexia,a thousand scattered marasmatic 
atoms are to be found in their graves from improper 
Sood and improper digestion.” 

In London, from 1730 to 1749, 315,156 children were 
born, of which 235,087 perished before they were five 
years old, being 74 1-2 per cent. 





X 4 
1 LIKE IT. 

Babies that take it are nourished equal to those nour- 
ished by the best of mothers, and not a case of Cholera 
Infantum known, nora life lost from Cholera Infantum 
when treated with Liquid Food by the physician. Send 
for essays and testimonials. 

Mothers that take it find it an invaluable aid in sup- 
plying those elements of food necessary to nourish both 

er infant and herself. 


I WANT IT. 








Many people think 
themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
while tf truth were known, the cause is the heart. 

The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says “one-third 
of my subjects show signs af heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-half, day and nights 
Surely this subject should havecareful attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
@ specific for all heart troubles and kindred disor- 
ders known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula- 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise. @) 

F.E. Ingalls, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 


EART TROUBLE 














GR if .&8 les ; ' 
$5 to $20 sie Bens, Sarees Roath ee 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to4P.M, Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 








SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENCH, 


Of Philadeiphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosis, 
author of Electric Therapeutics, etc., ete., bas taken 
rooms for the winter at 








512 Tremont Street. 
Office hours 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Women 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 

lied. The Dr. has resumed giving the Massage 
l'reatment in connection with her office practice. Thi 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electrie- 
ity. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLASTERS 
which she has sold the past three years speak for 
themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, ELASTIC 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which eve 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRINGES, 
RUBBER URINALS, &Xe., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 








The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more co results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been com letely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
‘Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Macbine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being eqent, places will be given 
earliest applicants. For wane n't address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences aboutthe first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the a for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of ‘Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
5, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical instrue- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals, 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address ’ 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean., 

No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


i58 1-2 Tremont Street., ° 
Open daily from 9 A. M.to 5 P.M. Demonstration 
lessons ‘Thursday at 2 P. M. 8 


LADIES, _ 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place {of whalebone 
in your dresses. They do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. Sent by 
mail at fifty cents per dozen, Also use new Train 
Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 

MISSES T. A, & A. M. DAY, MANUFACTURERS, 























b a week in yourowntown. ‘Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. Hatiert & Co., Portland, 
Maine. 





See a a 


at 
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THE PRESS ON SUFFRAGE. 





_— 


MUNICIPAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE BILL. 

The woman suffrage agitation as a 
“cause,” if it has passed the stage where 
it is to be fought with ridicule, is appar- 
ently not beyond being made the victim 
of a practical joke. The sudden zeal of 
the Democracy for it is the most amazing 
and amusing thing that has happened in 
its history. The attempt to commit the 
Democratic members of the Legislature 
in solid column to its support will prob- 
ably fail; that is, a ae a aoe of 
the members of the Legislature of the 
Deniocratie persuasion will abide by the 
old traditions of the party respecting vot- 
ing by women. ‘The party which has 
hardly yet become reconciled to the voting 
of “‘niggers” is not likely to admit this win- 
ter the equality of women. The Irish 
party in the House of Commons ng oe 
shows itself more conservative than the 
‘Tories themselves on such social questions. 
Probably the extraordinary manifesto 
from Democratic leaders in favor of wom- 
an suffrage published this week proceeds 
not from any desire or my ney that 
it will pass, but from the hope to glean 
something for the party out of the defeat 
of the bill. The Republicans, to whom 
all measures of real progress naturally 
appeal, oppose it as a sovial innovation 
for which the community is not yet pre- 
pared, and which the sex in question does 
not yet desire. 

Suffrage is granted for municipal pur- 
poses, by the measure, to all women above 
twenty years of age who have paid a poll- 
tax of fifty cents and been otherwise qual- 
ified as are men for the privilege of voting. 
By the census of 1875 there were 326,731 
native-born women over twenty years of 
age who can read and write, and 128,121 
foreign-born women in the same category. 
For Boston the figures were as follows: 
American women over twenty who can 
read and write, 52,608; foreigners do., 
38,759; total, 91,367. If men and women 
are to be placed on the same footing with 
regard to voting at municipal elections, 
women should be assessed as men. are. 
As, by the bill, “every female citizen may 
hold any city or town office to which she 
may be elected or appointed,” and as they 
may prove the most numerous part of the 
electoral body, they should have a major- 
ity of the assessing board. Other changes 
will be required in Boston in the event of 
the success of the proposed legislation. 

Under the new régime women are en- 
titled to claim a representation if not a 
majority in all the boards having to do, 
under our State laws and city ordinances, 
with voting. If they should register ex 
masse, why cannot they claim a majority of 
the Aldermen and Common Council? At 
any. rate, they can demand an enlargement 
of the number of members in the City 
Council. Suppose some loquacious wom- 
en should be elected to the Common Council 
with Mr. Whitmore; who could measure 
the stream of talk that would flow on un- 
ceasingly? Of one thing the public can rest 
assured. If women are expected to sit 
through all-night sessions of the Common 
Council they will insist on a better ventilat- 
ed City Hall than that on School St., and 
will get one, too. Women, as a class, don’t 
- to expensive dinners, but we hardly 
think their junketing bills would come up 
to those of the masculine part of the City 
Government. But, with the closest econ- 
be the investment of women with mu- 
nicipal suffrage would be quite a costly ex- 
periment for Boston.— Transcript, Feb. 23. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


‘The bill to give women the right to vote 
in cities and towns upon the same terms as 
men, except that their prerequisite poll-tax 
shall be only fifty cents, has been under 
discussion in the Legislature and is the 
special assignment for next Tuesday. The 
fact that the solid column of eighty or 
ninety Democratic votes is counted in fa- 
vor of the measure makes some of the old 
friends of woman suffrage catch their 
breath and half doubt whether it is not an 
invention of the common enemy to destroy 
the Commonwealth. 

But all gospel and ail reform comes like 
a thief in the night, and woman suffrage is 
no exception. Reform in any department 
of government is always broached, urged, 
sneered at, discussed, debated, seems to 
make no headway, drags along,—suddenly 
there is opportunity and it comes. It was 
so with the abolition of slavery; who in 
1858 expected to live to see it? But the si- 
lent forces of public opinion were even 
then all ready to precipitate the conflict 
which opened the way for the destruction 
of slavery. It was so with civil-service re- 
form, which passed Congress almost with- 
out opposition after the political chastise- 
ment of the Republican party last fall. It 
was so in England when Peel, the Tory, 
seized the hour to introduce the reform bill 
and repeal the protective tariff, and when 
Disraeli, the ‘ory, in 1868 proffered to the 
country the extension of the suffrage, after 
a liberal ministry had stinted its measure 
of reform. 

Now that the Democratic stalwarts have 
taken up woman suffrage in Massachusetts 
therefore, the friends of that cause need 
feel no diffidence in accepting it from their 
hands, after the Republicans have doled 
out a stingy privilege for successive years. 
It is bound to come some time. There is 
no reason why woman has not as much at 
stake as man,—and as good faculty to take 
care of it,—in all the affairs of municipal 
government. Those affairs are schools, 
streets, watér, protection from fire, disease 
and crime, and the preservation of all our 
dearest interests of family and property. 
The municipal vote is the really important 


vote,—three times as important as the vote 


for Governor, ten times as important as 
the vote for President. The votes of Goy. 
Butler’s supporters may hasten the reform 
five or six years, but not more than that, 
for it is bound to come some time, and there 
is no occasion to be at all fastidious as to 
whose votes bring it about, so long as 
those votes honestly represent constituen- 
cies of the - 

The chief argument against the measure 
is likely to be that ignorant women will 








vote while intelligent women will not. This 
argument overlooks the fact that the lower 
in the social scale a woman is, the more 
deeply is she interested in wholesome local 
government. It is the poor Irishwoman 
who protests against the er | of the 
groggeries around her family. If the ig- 
norant man is to vote, let us hear from the 
wife who suffers from his drunkenness, 
waste and brutality. Some of the wealthy 
women of Boston have been petitionin 
against it for fear their elegant leisure will 
be intruded upon by the weapncee | of par- 
ticipating in politics. They would proba- 
bly be on the negative side of the question 
whether life is worth living at all, it is such 
a bore.—Springjield Republican. 


THE BEST DESCENDED WOMEN. 


Editors Boston Daily Advertiser :— 

In your late issues, ‘A Remonstrant” 
against municipal suffrage for women 
asserts that ‘the best-descended women 
are opposed to it.” In view of the great 
stress which the remonstrants lay upon 
their wealth and birth, it may be worth 
while to recall the words of John T. Morse, 
Jr., in his recently issued life of John Quin- 
cy Adams. In relating the experience of 
Adams in the House of Representatives, 
where he appeared as the champion of the 
abolitionists and of the right of petition, 
Mr. Morse says: 

‘Ife found the chief part of the gen- 
tlemen of Boston and its vicinity, the lead- 
ing lawyers, the rich merchants, the suc- 
cessful manufacturers, not only opposed 
to him, but entertaining toward him senti- 
ments of personal dislike and even vindic- 
tiveness. ‘This stratum of the community, 
having a natural distaste for disquieting 
agitation and influenced by class-feeling— 
the gentlemen of the North sympathizing 
with the ‘aristocracy’ of the South—could 
not make common cause with antislavery 
people... . The conservative, conscience- 
less respectability of wealth was, a3 is usually 
the case with it in the annals of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, quite in the wrong and pre-des- 
tined to well-merited defeat.” 

The tendency of history to repeat itself 
is proverbial. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Boston, Feb, 24, 1883. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 
Editors Boston Daily Advertiser :— 

Will **A Remonstrant,” in your paper of 
to-day explain how a lady who signs the 
remonstrance of the sixty-six women is 
better “descended” than the mother who 
appears among the petitioners for the 
right? That a woman educated within the 
last forty years may have been better “edu- 
cated” than. was possible before that time, 
is doubtless true. Buta little careful in- 
vestigation will show that among the peti- 
tioners for the right are hundreds of wom- 
en who have been as highly educated as 
their times allowed, whether they were 
scholars sixty years ago, or at any time 
since. Many women who are to-day fore- 
most among the best educated women of 
our land—and the same can be said of 
women of other countries, who, however, 
are not now in question—are on the side 
of equal suffrage rights for men and wom- 
en. M. 

February 23, 1883, 

POLITICAL WISDOM. 

The woman suffragists have shown great 
political sagacity in their efforts to get the 
two parties to bid against each other in the 
support of their cause. Their capture of 
the Democratic leaders is one of the pret- 
tiest flank movements of theage. It could 
not have been done with the conditions 
which prevailed a few years ago. Themen 
who are now at the front in the Democratic 
party are up to allsorts of dodges, and the 
respectable Bourbons are obliged to keep up 
with the procession or fall out. We do not 
imagine that the Democrats are sincerely 
in favor of woman suffrage, but they are 
willing to take advantage of anything that 
promises to help them in the State. As 
there are no real issues between the two 

arties, false issues are bound to flourish. 
oman suffrage is a real issue, and a very 
interesting one.— Boston Herald. 


The defeat of the municipal suffrage bill 
by the State House of Representatives yes- 
terday was not unexpected, but the major- 
itv against it was very large. Yet we be- 
lieve that it was by no means proportion- 
ately so heavy as is the majority in the 
community asa whole. ‘The contest is not 
over, of course; but it will be a long time 
before the advocates of this refgrm will 
achieve success. They must first show 
that the beneficiaries of it desire the privi- 
lege it grants.— Boston Advertiser. 


The overwhelming defeat of the bill pro- 
posing to confer upon women the right to 
vote in municipal affairs in the House yes- 
terday was a surprise alike to its friends 
and its opponents. Until the roll-call be- 
gan the opinion on all sides was that the 
vote would be very close. Republicans 
predicted the closeness of the vote in the 
expectation that nearly all of the Demo- 
crats would comply with the recommenda- 
tions of Messrs. Abbott,French, Prince, Pal- 
mer and other party leaders, set forth in a 
letter,and would vote almost solidly for the 
bill. They knew that if the Democrats 
voted solidly, or nearly so, for the bill, 
enough Republicans would support it to 
insure its passage. ‘The Democrats, how- 
ever, declined to take the advice of their 
leaders, two-thirds of the members of that 
party voting recording themselves against 
the bill. It is now evident that the cham- 
pions of the measure made a serious mis- 
take by attempting to make it a Demo- 
cratic measure,as they did when they issued 
the manifesto of the Democratic mag- 
nates. If the question had been presented 
on its merits rather than under the color of 
a partisan measure, it is possible that it 
would have received more votes than it 
did. The one thing which counted more 
against the bill thanall other hostile causes 
combined is the fact that seven-eighths of 
the intelligent women of Massachusetts are 
decidedly opposed to having the ballot 
thrust upon them. This fact was shown 
by Mr. Sprague in his speech Tuesday 
when he gave an actual canvass of two or 


three streets which may be regarded as 
representative localities. When the wom- 
en of Massachusetts, with anything like 
unanimity, ask for the right of suffrage, it 
will, without doubt, be conferred upon 
them. ‘This being the case, the work to 
which those who believe in woman suffrage 
should devote themselves is that of con- 
vincing women that they desire to exercise 
‘the right of suffrage.— Boston Journal. 


The Republicans are still afraid to give 
women the right to vote. But the cause 
of female suffrage is growing in popularity. 
... The House of Ge peoltenitives says, 
by a vote of 127 to 60, that women shall 
not vote this year, whatever may happen 
in the future. No one but the most ar- 
dent of the suffragists has believed for the 
en week that it would be possible for a 
ill giving women the right to the ballot 
to pass the House, but a close vote was 
looked for, Mr. Sayward, the leading op- 
ponent, even having claimed no great 
majority against it. ‘The result, therefore, 
was a surprise to all. Many of the suf- 
fragists who saw no chance for the passage 
of the bill thought it would be defeated 
by no more than the difference in strength 
of the two political parties. When the 
test came, however, party lines disappear- 
ed, and as the list of yeas and nays shows, 
seem to have been left entérely out of con- 
sideration. ‘The opponents of the measure 
were very happy over their victory, and 
hastened to extend congratulations to Mr. 
Sayward, while the true-blue woman suf- 
fragists rallied about Mr. Hopkins to 
thank hin? for the gallant fight made by 
him in their behalf. Lucy Stone, Dr. 
Blackwell and other suffragists sat in the 
galleries while the ballot was going on, 
but took the defeat very coolly. ‘The less 
experienced advocates of the measure 
showed unmistakable signs of disappoint- 
ment.—- Boston Globe. 


The House got to a vote on the woman- 
suffrage question, yesterday, and defeated 
the bill granting them the right to vote 
at city and town elections, by the over- 
whelming vote of 127 nays and 60 yeas. 
It is a small showing for the advocates of 
that measure, and the vote in their favor 
would doubtless have been larger had the 
ladies themselves managed their campaign 
in a different manner.—Boston Post. 

Immediately after the vote the House 
adjourned. ‘The vote on this question last 
year was 60 to 108, including pairs; and 
the average for the last sixteen years has 
been 73 for and 116 against, each of which 
was more favorable than that to-day.— 
Boston Herald, 

The Herald is mistaken in its figures. 
Our vote this year is 80 for, to 147 against, 
including pairs. This is a larger affirma- 
tive vote than the average as stated above. 
—Eps. WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
+o 
QUEER CONSCIENCES OF REMONSTRANTS. 


Editor Woman's Journal :— 

In hearing of the remonstrances of 
wealthy and fortunate ladies against the 
granting of suffrage to women, and in con- 
sidering the arguments by which these re- 
monstrances are supported, one is led to 
think how oddly constructed the conscien- 
ces of these dames must be! In the most 
favored of social conditions, with plenty 
of time to go shopping, to give and receive 
visits, and attend all sorts of festivities 
(besides often devoting to dress an amount 
of time which would suffice, if devoted to 
study, to give them a fair political educa- 
tion), these ladies, although many of them 
are of an age when they cannot possibly 
have any small children who need their at- 
tention, are so overwhelmed with their pri- 
vate cares that they beg to be excused from 
having public cares added to them. 

A conscience 80 lazy as to be prone to 
fears of extra duty is certainly in itself 
very different from the real, old, saintly 
kind which used to be always inclined to 
overburden its owner with duties, 

But, aside from this, what a singular 
conscience it is which is thus desirous to 
attend to mint, anise, and cummin, to give 
it all to the Moloch of ‘‘society,”—in the 
sense of dinner and reception-giving socie- 
ty,—butis anxious to neglect the weightier 
matters of that law which is for the good 
or harm of society in its serious sense, in- 
cluding all classes. 

Again, these ladies asseverate that, if 
municipal or full suffrage were conferred 
or imposed upon our sex, their consciences 
would compel them to vote, and thus to 
neglect their private duties and injure their 
feeble constitutions ! 

Now, how peculiar it is that these troub- 
lesome consciences have kept so still in 
the matter of school suffrage. Perhaps 
since their own children or grandchildren 
are mostly in private schools, selfish mo- 
tives may have been lacking to induce them 
to care who formed the school-committee. 
But can it be that swch consciences require 
a selfish motive? Are there not all the 
other people’s children whom these la- 
dies — presumably educated after some 
fashion—might feel a duty about? 

Yet they have not been seen approaching 
the polls with careworn aspect or in pri- 
vate sacrificing themselves to their sense of 
duty by arduous study of methods of ed- 
ucation. To people with the common kind 
of conscience, a woman’s duty in regard 
to the schools of the community she lives 
in would appear paramount to most politi- 
cal duties which could be imposed upon 
her. 

It must be that consciences are an illus- 





tration of the Darwinian theme of ‘‘Varia- 











| tion under Domestication,” and that these 


extremely domesticated consciences are a 
new and very queer species. A. A. C. 
Quincy, Mass. 


-oo—————— 
MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
1883. 
Mra. G. H. Cropsey..sececsseeeeccesrees $ 
Mra. Ada C. Bowles..... cece 





Frances C. Whittemore 100 
Caroline A. Kennard.. 200 
8S. R. Urbind .....+++ 100 
iad PE ALPPPUTTTTTITITTITT TTT TTT TTT eee 100 
Julia A. Treson.s...ceeeseee Coccccccocccce 10 
Isabel [reson...... PPTTTTTITITIT TIT TTT Te 10 
Rev. Aunte H, Shaw .........eecccecceees 100 
Haanah H. Crowell ....00+++e00 ececccces 100 
Mrs. George Clapp......+.++++. Coccccccoce 100 
Mrs. John P. Rogers.........sesseesesess 100 


oo os 
NANTUCKET TO THE FRONT. 


Nantucket is distinguishing itself in the 
suffrage cause. On Feb. 21st, the annual 
town-meeting elected a woman, Eunice S. 
Barney, on the school-committee, and im- 
mediately after, directed the town clerk to 
notify Representative Freeman to request 
the Legislature, in behalf of the town, to 
extend to women the right to vote in town 
affairs. 

The annual tea-party of the Suffrage So- 
ciety was held at the Veranda House, and 
nothing jollier seems to have happened any- 
where for a long time. We recommend 
suffragists everywhere to make a note of 
it. It was attended by the members of the 
association and invited friends to the num- 


| ber of about a hundred persons. 


Shortly after 6 o'clock the company was 
summoned to the spacious dining-room, 
where well-filled and tastefully decorated 
tables stood. ‘The walls of the room were 
hung with flags and bunting, and on one 
of the pennants was worked the represen- 
tation of a sperm whale. 

The assemblage was called to order by 
Allen Coffin, Esq. Rev. J. A. Savage in- 
yoked the divine blessing. ‘The party then 
did ample justice to the bountiful repast. 
Miss Louise L. Baker returned thanks, 
after which a short time was spent at the 
table, where a number of the company re- 
sponded to calls from the president with 
couplets expressing appropriate — senti- 
ments. 

The party then adjourned to the spacious 
parlors above. 

Aftera few introductory remarks from 
the president, the glee club, consisting of 
Messrs. Samuel F. Hosmer and Benjamin 
Robinson, Mrs. R. E. Congdon, and Miss 
Emma Cook,—Mrs. Benjamin Robinson, 
pianist,—rendered a song adapted to the 
occasion, entitled **God Speed the Right.” 

Mr. Matthew Barney was then culled 
upon and responded with a humorous poem 
which elicited frequent applause. 

The meeting then listened to papers by 
Mrs. Helen B. Worth, Miss Anna Gardner, 
and Mrs. Alexander Macy, and to addresses 


_from Mr. Arthur H. Gardner, Mr. Alexan- 


der Macy,Dr. Arthur E. Jenks, Miss Louise 
S. Baker, Dr. Sarah E. Brown and Rey. J. 
A. Savage. Lack of space alone prevents 
our publishing extracts from these inter- 
esting speeches and papers. ‘The exercises 
were varied by songs from Miss Emma 
Cook, Mrs. R. E. Congdon, Mr. Samuel F. 
Hosmer and the Glee Club. One of these 
songs was written for the occasion by Wm. 
Hussey Macy, Esq. We shall print it in 
full next week. 

Letters of congratulation and encourage- 
ment, and of regret at their inability to be 
present, were read from Prof. Maria Mit- 
chell, of Vassar College, Mrs. Edna D. 
Cheney, of Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Pheebe M. 
Kendall, of Cambridgeport, Mrs. Rebecca 
Morse, of New York, Mrs. Annie M. Macy, 
of Boston, Mrs. Electa N. S. Walton, of 
“West Newton, and Mrs. Emily Shaw For- 
man, of Lynn. Similar letters were receiv- 
ed afterward from Rev. Phebe A. Hanna- 
ford and Mrs. C. A. J. Mann. 

The meeting broke up at a late hour. 
en ee 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN NEBRASKA. 


TECUMSEH, NEB., FEB. 19TH, '83. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Knowing that you will be glad to learn 
of our progress in Nebraska, I will give 
you a short sketch of what has been done 
since the annual meeting of Jan. 17th. 

There were several meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Com. held soon after the 17th. The 
plan of work laid out was the following : 

An agent is appointed in each county to 
look after the work in her county and co- 
operate with local societies in awakening 
an interest in the annual school meeting. 

A committee on plan of study having 
been appointed, it was urged that parlor 
literary societies be formed, and that so far 





as practicable the plan of study recom- | 


mended by the committee be followed. 


Mrs. Anna Reid Hall, of Lincoln, was | 


authorized to do the corresponding neces- 
sary, as member of the executive commit- 
tee, thus relieving the corresponding sec- 
retary from the task. 

There have been a number of bills be- 
fore our Legislature, but as yet we know 
the fate of but two. Mrs. Packard's ‘‘Iden- 
tity” bill was lost, as all that was in- 





cluded in that is already a part of our law. 
At the urgent request of several lawyers 
Mrs. Colby prepared a bill for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by which women 
would be allowed to decide the matter. 
The bill was lost in the Senate. Fully 
realizing the importance of special elec- 
tions for amendments, I prepared a bill 
which has been reported back favorably 
by the conference committees of both 
Houses. It was not introduced as a suf- 
frage measure, and I hope it will be passed. 
Could we have had a special election, I be- 
lieve we would have carried the day last 
fall. There is no discouragement among 
the friends in the State. Henceforth wom- 
an suffrage is to be kept before the people. 
I will write as soon as the Legislature ad- 
journs. . J. F. HOLMEs. 


ooo 
LIGHT IN TENNESSEE. 


Last week we reported the movement in 
the Legislature of Tennessee, in favor of 
woman suffrage. Now we find the papers 
of that State discussing the question ™ a 
friendly way. J.R. Haggard, inthe Broad- 
axe, at Nashville, devotes more than a col- 
umn to aclear statement of equal rights for 
women. Sothis good cause gains here a 
little and there a little, but all the time a 


gain. L. %, 
oe 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

We direct attention to the books adver- 
tised by Messrs. Fowler & Wells, which 
all women should possess. 

In our issue of Feb. 17th, we referred to 
the *“*McCommack” boot of Theo. H. 
Bell's. We should have said **McComber,” 
and of this boot, made with hygienic and 
physiological deference to the adaptabil- 
ity and comfort of the foot, we can say 
much in recommendation. And when we 
thoroughly recommend any article, we 
testify by practical experience. 

From Oliver Ditson & Co. we have re- 
ceived as latest music, “Chiming Bells of 
Long Ago,” for Piano. composed by Shat- 
tuck, arranged by C. Kinkel; **In the Good 
Old Times,” Gavotte, arranged by Sep. 
Winner for Piano and Violin ; Songs, ‘‘Eyes 
We Love can Never Die,” by J. L. Molloy; 
“The Sea hath Its Pearls,” music by J. 
Braunschiedel, inscribed to Mrs. Franc 
Johnson; “My Fairest Child,” by Rey. 
Charles Kingsley and A. H. Behrend; 
‘*Moon Daisies,” by Harold Wynn and 
Stephen Adams; ‘Westbury Fair,” by 
G. Clifton Bingham and Cotsford Dick; 
“Come to Me Gentle Dreams,” trio for 
ladies’ voices, unaccompanied, by L. O. 
Emerson. 

‘Beauty needs no excuse for being,” 
and the ladies of wealth and leisure who 
are engaged in bringing the fashions into 
conformity with the rules of art are wisely 
working. Forthe large number of women 
employed in industrial pursuits, dress 
reform lies at the foundation of all reforms. 
Health and vigor, only enjoyed by those 
whodress properly, are necessary for work- 
ing women. Miss Bates, 129 Tremont St., 
Boston, manufactures the most beautiful 
waists we have ever seen, well adapted to 
take the place of corsets, and we wish all 
ladies could and would examine them. 

TO PUBLISHERS AND EDITORS.—Many 
newspapers and magazines have been es- 
tablished in the United States and Canada 
within the last two years, the names of 
which do not appear in any newspaper 
directory or catalogue. The publishers 
and editors of such are invited to send 
copies and a full description of their re- 
spective publications to the editor of Hub- 
bard’s Newspaper and Bank Directory of 
the World, New Haven, Conn., U. 8. A., 
that they may be properly catalogued and 
described in the forthcoming edition of 
that work for 1883. Editors who kindly 
give this notice an insertion in their col- 
umns will confer a favor upon the Press 
of America. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, March 5, 3.30 
Hs _ Prof. C. C. Schaeffer will deliver a lecture on 
amilet. 


A Practical Milliner always in attendance at 
Miss Stinson’s Bleachery, 555 Washington Street, op- 
posite R. H. White's, 


Sunday, March 4, at the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 157 Tremont Street, Mrs. Howe 
will speak on “* The Order of the Natural and Spirit- 
ual.” 3P.M. Women invited. 





Important to Ladies who are troubled with super- 
fluous hair, pimples, liver spots, &c., on their faces. 
You can be successfully treated | Mae. Frren, 
Washington Street. Consultation free. If you write, 
enclose stamp. 








MISS EDITH ABELL. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ! 


No. 10 Music Hall Building, Boston. 





At her request we have examined Miss Abell’s ays- 
tem of Vocal Teaching, and find it perfectly consistent 
with strict Physiological Principles, and calculated to 
prove beneficial to students of both sexes. 


M. E. Zakrzewska, M. D., Mary J. Safford, M. D., 
Emily Y. Pope, ““ C. Augusta Pope, “ 





| Helen B. O'Leary, “ Lucy W. Abell, “ 


MRS. A. OE. CHADWICK, 


| Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 


Materials furnished and work commenced. Design 
copied or made to order at short notice. 


IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAMES. 
No. 2 Hamilton Place, (Room 3), Boston. 
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C. H, SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 0 BROMFIELD ST. 
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